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EDITORIAL 
Personnel Management Abstracts Moves To Michigan 


To our knowledge this is only the second editorial which has appeared in Personnel Manage-' 
ment Abstracts. To the best of our knowledge it will be the last, as well. For the sole function 
of PMA is to give objective abstract-reports on the current literature pertinent to the field of 


personnel management. 


Founded seven years ago in Washington D.C. by Dr. Nathaniel Stewart, PMA has achieved an 
outstanding reputation in this country and in the fifteen foreign nations where it is read. It 
joins the family of publications of Michigan’s Bureau of Industrial Relations as a distinguished 
adopted member. The Bureau, now in its 26th year, has in the past two years entered the field 
which researchers call ‘‘information retrieval’’ in a way which is important to personnel and 
industrial relations directors. The Michigan Index to Labor Union Periodicals is a service 
which abstracts every news article in every issue of the fifty leading union papers. Each arti- 
cle is summarized and indexed in 800 major categories. Now, with Personnel Management 
Abstracts, the Bureau of Industrial Relations will provide concise, complete summaries of the 


latest techniques and practices which are of vital interest to personnel managers. 


Several features will be retained: the scope of coverage (which may be expanded in the future); 
the quality of abstracting (in seven years of publication PMA has not received a single com- 
plaint from an author that his basic text has been distorted in abstracting); two of the key 
abstracters (Gene Keyser and John Seal, Jr.) will continue to serve on the PMA staff; the 
editorial advisory board will continue practically intact, and Dr. Stewart will serve as a mem- 


ber of the board. 


What’s new? A new cover designed by James Houghtaling, a University of Michigan artist. A 


new mast head and editorial team. A new home. 
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| Needed: 


“BUSINESS must learn to be a busi- 
ness institution—not a social institu- 
t | tion devoted to mass happiness,” says 
, business novelist Cameron Hawley. 
“Companies need leaders whose main 
| concern is not getting along with peo- 
ple but who are blunt, straightforward 
men willing to drive ahead in spite of 
hell and high water.” Echoes a top 
manufacturing executive: ‘““What busi- 
ness needs today is strong men.” 

To some management men, 
at schooled in the doctrines of human 
relations, these may seem like hard 
words. Yet to more and more top 
executives today, they make very 
good sense indeed. 

To all appearances, in fact, tougher 
); leadership is becoming the order of 






DODGING decisions breeds weak man- 
agers, says General Lucius D. Clay. 








Reprinted by special permission from Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, October, 1961. 
Copyright 1961, Dun and Bradstreet Publication Corporation 


Don’t mistake management’s new mood of realism for a passing 
fad. It is an tnevitable response to the economic challenge 
of the times. And it does not mean toughness for the sake of 
toughness. It means hard-headedness for the sake of survival. 


Tough Men in Business 


the day in U.S. business. In the words 
of one leading consultant: “The good 
guy is being crowded out by men who 
are more aggressive, dynamic, better 
prepared to do a job. Some companies 
are saying in so many words, ‘We 
want tough men.’ ” 

Why the apparent swing to tougher 
management? High wages, high mate- 
rial costs and changing customer-buy- 
ing habits coupled with a growing 
public price consciousness are part of 
the answer. To increase the pressure 
on company earnings, there has been 
the hard-sell push of low-wage, tech- 
nologically smart foreign competitors. 
American industry has no alternative 
but to fight for flexibility in its use of 
expensive manpower, and to speed 
up mechanization to get higher pro- 
ductivity. And, predictably, the unions 
have reacted with dismay. Leo Wol- 
man, prominent labor relations au- 
thority, puts the reason in a nutshell. 
“Labor,” says Wolman, “like all mo- 
nopolies, has difficulty adjusting to 
changing conditions.” This comment 
underlines the real reason for the 
new firmness in management’s atti- 
tude. In view of competitive circum- 
stances, it has no other choice. 

The changed mood has been show- 
ing itself in other ways than a firmer 
bargaining posture. Management men, 
too, have been feeling the pressure 
of the new realism. For evidence, 
hear what the personnel vice presi- 
dent of a Midwestern machine tool 
company has to say. 

“We are giving some of our peo- 





NEW YORK’s Governor Nelson A. 
Rockefeller calls on labor to face facts. i 


ple,” says this executive, “a chance 
at a second career—somewhere else. 
If a man has reached a level where 
he will not advance or cannot ad- 
vance, we can’t afford to retain him 
in our organization. A ‘get-by’ job is 
no longer enough. In many instances 
we are successful in helping these 
people relocate. We have also learned 
that some executives we have squeezed 
out are doing well in new jobs. All 
they needed was the dash of cold 
water to snap them out of it. But we 
don’t think we could have changed 
their attitudes here. It’s a hard deci- 
sion to terminate a long-service super- 
visor Or executive, but no business 
can be run as a social institution if it 
expects to survive.” 








Actually, of course, few business- 
men have ever really tried to run 
their companies as a “social institu- 
tion.” And there is little evidence 
that the executives who fought their 
way to the top during the years that 
followed World War II are compro- 
misers or men of soft persuasion. The 
truth is, until recently they dealt with 
different sets of problems. The major 
management emphasis was on pro- 
duction and expansion. Employee re- 
lations were relatively peaceful. Indus- 
try as a whole could afford to pay 
the high dollar price of labor peace 
and still be reasonably sure of making 
a fair profit. 


Heyday of the humanists 


During those years, upper-case 
Human Relations was popular. Such 
concepts as “togetherness,” “life ad- 
justment” and “people come before 
dollars” were a happy, if temporary, 
refuge from the stern disciplines of 
reality. So long as those dollars flowed 
in an endless stream, such notions 
seemed to work. But the men who 
were making top management deci- 
sions never believed such conditions 
would last. They knew what was 
coming. 

Even then, in fact, those same men 
were making plans to gear their com- 
panies to competitiveness as soon as 
changing circumstances persuaded the 
Government and the public that there 
is no escalator to prosperity—that full 
employment and easy living cannot 
be permanently guaranteed by po- 
litical sleight of hand. 

After all, who are the executives 
who are insisting on greater efficiency, 
more productivity, increased competi- 
tiveness? With few exceptions they are 
exactly the same men who guided 
their companies through the syrupy 
1950s. They were realists then, but 
the political climate was hardly en- 
couraging to realistic solutions to eco- 
nomic problems, especially if those 
solutions were painful. They are real- 
ists now. The difference is, more peo- 
ple are willing to listen. 


Straight talk to labor 


Because of this face-up-to-facts at- 
mosphere, New York’s Governor Nel- 
son Rockefeller was able to win a 
storm of applause from a group of his 
state’s labor leaders when he told 
them, “I say to you in all candor 
that higher wages and shorter hours 
cannot come indefinitely out of a 
relatively declining economy. We’re 





in competition with the whole world, 
and I tell you we’re losing ground.” 

Governor Rockefeller wasn’t talk- 
ing to the top leaders of the national 
union movement but to the second 
string of labor, men on the way up, 
men close to the problems of workers. 
They understood exactly what he was 
talking about. 

It would be too much, of course, 
to say that everybody is getting the 
message. But more and more people 
are willing to listen to practical ap- 
proaches to the solutions of hard 
problems, even though these may be 
temporarily unpleasant. And those 
who stubbornly insist on backing 
“Pollyanna” programs designed to 
make the omelette without breaking 
an egg do so with less conviction 
than before. 


More room for action 


In short, management is simply get- 
ting a greater opportunity to apply 
tough-minded solutions to tough prob- 
lems. General Lucius D. Clay, chair- 
man of the Continental Can Co., 
summed up the reasons why ineffi- 
ciency and softness were tolerated 
during the 1950s when he said: “Nine 
times out of ten, the inefficient man- 
ager becomes so not because of lack 
of training or lack of information, but 
because of evading hard decisions.” 

Since World War II, domestically 
at least, our political leaders have 
avoided many hard decisions. Today 
the march of history is forcing their 
hands. There is much talk in Wash- 
ington about “moving forward,” “the 
need for sacrifice.” Though there is 
still little specificity as to the nature 
of the sacrifice, public concern about 
national drift is unmistakably having 
its effect. 

Soon after his election, President 
Kennedy abruptly told the leadership 
of labor that the notion of shortening 
the forty-hour week to spread the 
work was impractical and depression- 
minded. He added that in the face of 
world politics the nation could take no 
such risk, that the preferred objective 
would be to return to full production 
as quickly as possible. 


A call for clear-headedness 


For a Democratic president who 
owes his election, at least in part, to 
the solid backing of organized labor, 
this was a tough-minded point of 
view. It was in the same spirit that 
Robert Paxton, former president of 
General Electric, declared: “Our af- 
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fluence, with its easy growth and ex- 
pansion, has nurtured slovenliness 
that the economy cannot afford. Con- 
sequently, if the 1960s are going to 
reflect a golden hue, we need to win 
the understanding of employees, the 
public, Government and business re- 
garding the realities of the time.” 

Most business leaders have this 
understanding. But can they put it 
across? 

The question has not yet been an- 
swered. But top management js jp- 
creasingly determined to see that it 
is answered properly. This determina- 
tion rings out in a remark of Ray R. 
Eppert, president of the Burroughs 
Corp. “The health and profitability of 
business,” says Eppert bluntly, “is the 
main foundation stone of the Strength 
and prosperity of the nation. Isn’t it 
about time that we make an all-out 
effort to gain understanding of the 
fact that the American system of free 
enterprise is a profit system; and that 
from these profits, and only from 
these profits, do we get job security, 
our high standard of living, and the 
initiative of action which has placed 
the United States in the position of 
world leadership?” 

With that idea in mind, many com- 
panies are tackling the problem of 
employee attitudes head on. The soft- 
soap, break-the-news-easy approach is 
on the way out. 


No time for hedging 


Richard P. Brown, vice president 
of General Time Corp., puts the case 
squarely. “By presenting the economic 
facts of life to workers in a straight- 
forward manner,” says Brown, “you 
can show them that their interests 
are the same as the company’s in the 
long run. But you're licked before 
you start if you intend to hedge on 
a touchy point. You have to discuss 
the facts employees want examined. 
Just repeating what’s in the annual 
report won't do it.” 

That same kind of management 
realism is beginning to show up even 
in such areas as management training 
programs. For one thing, companies 
are getting more selective in their 
choice of outside courses. 

Added to that, they are picking and 
choosing far more carefully when it 
comes to deciding whom to send for 
such training. The egalitarian notion 
that everyone is entitled to a crack 
at a seminar or a management course 
is fading. 

Now, an executive has to prove 
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by performance that he deserves a 
chance to be given special education 
at company expense,” says one indus- 
trial relations director flatly, “and the 
course has to prove that it will benefit 
the man who takes it. We are putting 
opportunity on a competitive basis. 
This means we have fair-haired boys, 
but what’s wrong with that so long as 
we give everybocy a fair chance to 
be one?” 

The president of another nationally 
prominent company concurs. “We are 
bringing management training back to 
industrial reality,” he says. “We are 
tired of pretentious programs and ex- 
aggerated claims. How will a training 
program help a supervisor do a better 
job? How does a management course 
prepare an executive to accept higher 
responsibility? That’s the kind of ques- 
tions we are asking these days before 


we buy.” 

Historian Arnold Toynbee once 
observed that environment creates 
man’s challenge and determines his 
response. The U. S. is in a rough, no- 
holds-barred fight with an enemy who 
knows what he is doing. National ex- 
istence hangs on the outcome. 

The leadership of industry knows 
the implications of this struggle, par- 
ticularly on the economic front. What 
is happening in the world has con- 
vinced most of the public that the 
joy ride is over. People are asking for 
realistic leadership that galvanizes the 
full power of this country and assures 
its future and theirs. 


Realism for a reason 


True, intelligent executives are 
never tough simply for the sake of 
toughness itself. That is sheer stu- 


pidity. But today’s business problems 
are tough. Competition is tough. 
World politics are tough. If business 
leadership were not tough-minded, we 
would have no chance at all. In a 
word, management has its job cut out 
—and that job is not a part-time 
assignment. 

In the last analysis, the ability to 
take on hard competition and come 
out on top is the only true source of 
job satisfaction for an employee, aj 
supervisor or an executive. Competi- 
tion is the only stimulator of real jobf 
enthusiasm. So there is no need for 
anyone to worry about management’s 
new mood of aggressiveness. From 
the standpoint of long-term job secu- 
rity and the continuing growth of this 
nation, it is cause for hope. 

—JAMES MENZIES BLACK 
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SEMINARS IN PERSONNEL TECHNIQUES 


Personnel managers, staff specialists, and line managers who wish to think through tough personnel 
problems, who want to learn new ideas and put them to work will find these work-oriented seminars of 
practical value in improving techniques, increasing professional knowledge, and accelerating self. 


development. 

SEMINAR NO. TOPIC DATE 
45 COMMUNICATING EMPLOYEE BENEFITS FEBRUARY 22-23 
46 CONSTRUCTING RETIREMENT AND EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS MARCH 8-9 
47 ESTABLISHING AND CONDUCTING A COMPANY PERSONNEL RESEARCH MARCH 22-23 

PROGRAM 
48 MANAGEMENT BY OBJECTIVES—RESULTS-ORIENTED APPRAISAL SYSTEMS MARCH 29-30 
49 MANAGING ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS APRIL 5-6 
50 HOW TO FUNCTION EFFECTIVELY IN A STAFF POSITION APRIL 26-27 
51 MANAGING THE INFORMAL ORGANIZATION MAY 10-11 
52 MANAGERIAL PROBLEMS IN OPERATING PRODUCTION STANDARDS MAY 17-18 
SYSTEMS 
53 EFFECTIVE USE OF THE IN-BASKET TRAINING TECHNIQUE MAY 24-25 


Schedule: Registration commences at 8:30 A.M. of the first day and the meetings adjourn at approximately 4:00 P.M. of the concluding day. 
SEMINAR REGISTRATION FORM 











Please register the following persons for Personnel Techniques Seminar No Date. 
Name Title 
Company Address 











Company Phone No. 








Registration Fee: $100 per individual (includes tuition, course materials and luncheons) 


[[] Check enclosed oO Bill my company 


Please send your reservations and any requests for further information to: SEMINAR REGISTRAR, BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN, TELEPHONE NORMANDY 3-1511, Ext. 2195 or 2872. 


ROOM RESERVATION BLANK 


Detach and mail to: MR. H. T. MEYERS, ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER, MICHIGAN UNION, THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Please reserve rooms for person(s) for the night(s) of 








(month) (days) 





Cc 
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Address 

















BOOKS 
REPORTS 
SPECIAL STUDIES 


Books and reports which have been recently pub- 
lished are included in the following section. Al- 
though the abstracts are not intended to provide 
critical review, some brief commentary may be 
required to give a meaningful evaluation of a 
=maees : book’s content. 





| Older books, which have achieved distinction as 

“landmarks” in personnel management, are also 

= | occasionally abstracted and included in this sec- 

tion. These works are covered to call the new- 

— comer’s attention to studies, theories and prin- 

ciples which have contributed to the practice of 
modern management. 











NOTES 





MANAGERS’ PERFORMANCE AND PERSONALITY.  T. W. HARRELL. 
South-Western Publishing Co., 1961. 218 pages. © $3.75. 


The study which is reported in this book was conducted by a professor of psychology at Stan- 
ford University under a grant by the Ford Foundation, and is the first in the Editor’s Series 
by the South-Western Publishing Company. The investigation was initiated to find out what is 
presently known about the qualifications and performance of successful business managers, 
and to define the main issues of what is not known and what needs to be known so that a re- 
search program might study these areas in greater depth. 


Dr. Harrell reviews, in the Introduction, some of the relevant earlier studies in this field 
and analyzes their findings on leadership theory and managerial responsibilities. Chapters 
of the text are devoted to (1) The Criterion Problem, (2) Managers; Performance Related to 
Productivity, (3) Recruitment from College, (4) Who Gets Promoted?, (5) General Manag- 
ers, (6) Sales Managers, (7) Production Managers, (8) Office Managers, (9) Research and 
Engineering Managers, and (10) Personality Theory and Measurement. Two concluding 
chapters round out the presentation: Summary and Conclusions, and Future Research, An 
extensive bibliography and subject index are provided. 


Summary observations relative to managers’ performance cite flexibility, adaptation, com- 
munication ability, and ‘‘getting work done through people’’ as most significant. There are 
observations on managers’ personalities—interests, attitudes and traits, but agreement on 
fundamentals is found lacking. More research is needed to establish criteria of management 
success. The success of functional managers is presently gauged by ratings, and that of 
general managers by sheer incumbency. 

(B-61-46) 








LABOR’S GRASS ROOTS. JACK BARBASH. 
Harper & Brothers, 1961. 250 pages. $4.95. 


The author, who is Professor of Labor Education and Economics at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and former Director of Research and Education, Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
has previously contributed to the field such books as The Practice of Unionism and Unions 
and Union Leadership. The principle focus of this study is on the internal government of 
local unions, and the author “‘aims at the development of a reasonably comprehensive scheme 
in which the whole range of local union behavior can be perceived.’’ He draws upon his ex- 
perience, research and documentary sources to achieve this development, and presents the 
assets and defects in current practices of the local union with the objectivity of a journalist. 


The eleven chapters cover: (1) The Local Union in Motion, (2) The Local Union in the Amer- 
ican Labor Movement, (3) The Constitutional Basis of Local Union Government, (4) The 
Union Meeting, (5) The Business Agent, (6) Leadership in the Factory Local, (7) The Stew- 
ard, (8) The Local in the Web of Organizations, (9) Conflict and Controversy in Local Unions, 
(10) A Profile of the Rank-and- File Member and (11) Democracy and the Local Union. 


He finds that the local union carries on a hard core of unvarying, routine duties and although 
a dominating style or quality may be found in a particular local, whatever else it does it must 
function routinely. In his personal conclusion Mr. Barbash states that ‘‘. . . the local union 
represents a tribute to the capacities of ‘average’ people to conduct affairs of great com- 
plexity, to devise ingenious governmental forms with flexibility and imagination, and to hold 
their leaders to account.’’ Extensive footnotes and a concluding subject index are provided 
as reference aids. 


(B-61-47) 











LEADERSHIP AND INTERPERSONAL BEHAVIOR. L. PETRULLO and B.M. BASS, EDITORS. 
Holt-Rinehart- Winston, Inc., 1961. 382 pages. $6.50. 


This compilation of papers on leadership is drawn from presentations made at a symposium 

sponsored jointly by Louisiana State University and the Office of Naval Research. The con- 

tributors were selected on the basis of their activities in leadership research. The nineteen 
presentations incorporated into the three sections of this volume provide a current profile of 
theory, research and findings on leadership and interpersonal behavior. 


Part I is comprised of nine papers on ‘‘Current Psychological Theories of Leadership and 
Interpersonal Behavior’’ with contributions by Bernard Bass, E. P. Hollander, F. Kenneth 
Berrien, E. Paul Torrance, Kurt W. Back, and others. Dr. Hollander reports on ‘‘Emergent 
Leadership and Social Influence’”’ and E. Paul Torrance on ‘‘A Theory of Leadership and 
Interpersonal Behavior Under Stress.”’ 


In Part II contributions by John Hemphill on ‘‘Why People Attempt to Lead,’’ by H. B. and 

P. N. Pepinsky on ‘Organization, Management Strategy, and Team Productivity,’’ and by 
Harold Guetzkow on ‘‘Organizational Leadership in Task-Oriented Groups’’ are among the six 
papers on aspects of ‘‘Leadership and Interpersonal Behavior in the Small Group.’’ 


John C, Glanagan, Chris Argyris, Rensis Likert, and Carroll L. Shartle comprise the con- 


tributors to Part III on ‘“‘Leadership and Interpersonal Behavior in the Large Organization.”’ 
A bibliography supplements the summary critique. 


(B-61-48) 
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PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. . .NEW PERSPECTIVES. A.W.SCHRADER andG,S, ODIORNE. 
Bur. Ind. Rel., School of Bus. Adm., Univ. of Michigan, 1961. 192 pages. $4.50. 


This recent compilation of addresses on industrial relations features discussions on a cross- 
section of pertinent topics in the field. They span several of the traditional subjects such as 
arbitration and economic education and some of the newer areas of interest—management 
games, industrial mental health and automation. An introductory statement—‘‘Why Personnel 
Policy is Important to Managers’’—points out that the addresses in this collection ‘‘deal with 
key issues and attack them from the viewpoint of principle.”” Some treatments are research- 
based; others derive their conclusions from personal observation and experience. 


The fourteen presentations include the following: ‘‘Personnel Administration: Present and 
Future,’’ ‘‘What’s Ahead for Labor,’’ ‘‘Enlightened Human Relations,’’ ‘‘The Characteristics 
of Leaders,’’ ‘‘Industrial Mental Health,’’ ‘‘Listening is Good Business,”’ ‘‘Learning Man- 
agement Skills from Simulation Gaming,’ ‘‘The Landrum-Griffin Act: An Assessment,”’ 
“‘The Supreme Court and the Arbitration Process,’’ ‘‘Substantive Problems of Economic 
Education for Industry,’’ ‘‘The Manager as a Forecaster,’’ ‘‘Automation and Safety,’’ ‘‘The 
Changing Nature of the Personnel Department,’’ and ‘‘Management of Technical Staffs in 
Manufacturing Companies.’’ Represented among the contributors are Chris Argyris, Jack 
Barbash, Harry Levinson, Schuyler Hoslett and other highly-qualified men. 


From the content of the presentations and the discussions there is a good distribution of 
theory, concepts, shifts in emphasis, practices, developments and new insights into the social 
sciences as they bear on personnel management and industrial relations. Since the address 
subjects were originally chosen in advance by the businessmen in attendance at the confer- 
ences, their applicability to current business practice is implicit. (B-61-49) 

















BUILDING THE EXECUTIVE TEAM. T. A. MAHONEY. 
Prentice-Hall, 1961. 278 pages. $7.95. 


‘‘The author has chosen not to deal with the many problems of management as isolated fac- 
tors... Rather, he has... integrated all phases of managerial development which have, in 
the past, been unrealistically treated as separate. .. The book pulls together the results of 
research relating to all aspects of management and presents a scheme of total, effective 
practice.”’ 


The material is organized into the following areas; (1) the changing role of management, 

(2) development of the management team, (3) organization of the management team, (4) the 
functions of management, (5) management appraisal and inventory, (6) management compen- 
sation, (7) recruiting for management, (8) identification of management potential, (9) individ- 
ual training and development, and (10) management development research and evaluation. 


The presentation incorporates concepts, research findings, practices, approaches, and tech- 
niques. Material is drawn from many sources, academic and practical, as documented in the 
extensive references and footnotes. The experiences of companies such as Sylvania, Consoli- 
dated Edison of New York, Ford, Armco Steel, and others are cited. Dr. Mahoney advises 
practitioners in the management development area to build in research and evaluation prac- 
tices now, rather than to defer them, for experimentation and experience with various 
approaches should be utilized currently to achieve optimum results in building the manage- 
ment team. 


(B-61-50) 





















COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN THE FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE. W.R. HART. 


Harper & Brothers, 1961. 302 pages. $6.50 


The size of the labor force in the major federal agencies such as the Post Office Department, 
the Veterans Administration and the Department of Defense, and the addition of new agencies 
in the missile and electronics fields have stimulated an increased interest in the employee 
relations issues which face government administrators. Problems of labor relations policy, 
legislation and executive action now require high priority and consideration. 


Mr. Hart, currently President of the American Federation of Government Employees in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, deals with these timely questions: (1) Who criticizes the 
Government’s labor-management relations, and why? (2) Who defends the Government’s 
labor-management relations policies, and how? (3) What facts of history and law have a 
bearing on the issue? (4) Can a sovereign employer bargain collectively? (5) What is col- 
lective bargaining? (6) What are the Government’s labor-management relations policies? 
(7) What efforts have been made to break out of the conventional mold? (8) What are the 
labor-management relations policies of governments outside the Federal sphere? (9) What 
do the unions want? (10) How far can the executive departments move in the direction of true 
collective bargaining? (11) What would Federal employees do with collective bargaining 
privileges if they had them? and, (12) Will the U. S. Government ever extend collective 
bargaining privileges to its own employees? 


The author explores the essential differences between public and private employment and 
states in a preliminary conclusion that ‘‘while it is possible that collective bargaining may be 
the key which can open the way to a ‘breakthrough’. . . ., it is certainly no self-executing 


panacea. (B-61-51) 




















THE HISTORICAL SOURCES OF PERSONNEL WORK. F.B. MILLER and M.A. COGHILL. 
N.Y. State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 
1961. 110 pages. $1.00. 


This is primarily a piece of scholarly research into the beginnings of the modern personnel 
function. The study grew out of the activities of the authors as members of a group tracing 
the broader historical development of personnel work. This annotated bibliography is lim- 
ited to American sources—primarily books, periodicals, and bulletins—which relate to 
activities prior to 1923. The authors conclude that ‘‘the major facets of modern personnel 
administration existed, at least in embryo’’ by that date, and that ‘“‘by 1923 the fundamentals 
of personnel work were being practiced in representative firms, preached in five or six 
standard texts, and celebrated periodically in conventions of specialized practitioner 
associations.”’ 


Twelve areas are treated, each by an initial presentation of the historical background and 
evolution, followed by pertinent bibliographic citations and annotations: (1) the personnel 
function, (2) welfare, (3) employment, (4) systematic job study, (5) training, (6) safety 
and hygiene, (7) record keeping, (8) wage and salary administration, (9) profit sharing, 
(10) employee representation, (11) communications and (12) personnel research. 


Reference is also made to some of the early publications in the areas of engineering, indus- 
trial management, labor, plant maintenance and economics. A separate chapter of reference 
sources, listing books, theses, bibliographies, government documents, serials, and other 
publications, covers a broader range of background materials than are noted in the citations 
of the main text. 
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TRAINING: HANDBOOK FOR LINE MANAGERS.  J.H. PROCTOR and W.M. THORNTON 
American Management Assn., 1961. 224 pages. $5.25(AMA Members, $3.50) 


This publication, sixth in the series of AMA Handbooks for operating managers is authored 
by John H. Proctor, member of the Technical Research Staff of the MITRE Corporation, and 
William M. Thornton who is Training Director for the Kraft Division of the West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company. The challenge of training is becoming increasingly significant 
because of the changing work force, the “‘total job concept’’ approach, technological require- 
ments, and the increasing range of available methods and techniques for training industrial 
personnel. 


The theme of training is carried to line manager readers in this sequence of chapters: 

(1) Training: Reflection, Emphasis, and Outlook, (2) Determining Training Needs, (3) The 
Learning Process, (4) Man-to-Man Training, (5) Group Instruction, (6) Preparing a Training 
Program, (7) Balanced Training, (8) Measuring Training Payoff, (9) Analyzing a Training 
Report, and (10) Training Guidelines. 


Considerable attention is given throughout to the relationship of line and staff officials in 
determining training needs, execution of the program and periodic evaluation. Charts, out- 
lines, summaries and guidelines add to the readability of the book for line managers and 
supervisors. An appendix lists institutions, consultants and organizations active in the field 
of training. 


Content of the handbook is kept broad to provide a practical primer and appropriately avoids 
the in-depth subject treatment of those publications designed for an audience of professional 
training administrators and practitioners. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE STRATEGY. C. T. HARDWICK and B. F. LANDUYT. 
Simmons- Boardman Publ. Corp., 1961. 519 pages. $7.50. 


The authors proceed on the premise that every successful administrator is a strategist, with 
strategy being defined in this context to signify ‘‘the general concept and salient aspects of 
gamesmanship as an administrative course designed to bring success.’’ The management 
process is thus approached in terms of administrative dynamics, rather than through a more 
traditional static analysis of managerial functions. 


The book is structured in chapter treatment of these subjects: (1) the factor of strategy, 

(2) leadership: strategy in action, (3) mobilizing followers, (4) reconciliation of administra- 
tive objectives, (5) the power complex, (6) the exploitation of opportunity, (7) maintaining 
organizational peace, (8) the strategic approach to morale, (9) stratagems in planning, 

(10) the reorganization vehicle, (11) timing and surprise, (12) administrative excesses and 
irrelevancies, (13) democracy in administration, (14) communication and indispensable 
nexus and (15) administrative control as a function of leadership. 


To give emphasis to the gaming concept, at the close of each chapter there is a ‘‘business 
situation for role-playing’’—an appropriate action case study, relevant to the subject treated. 
Extensive notes and bibliographical references are also featured. 
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EXECUTIVES’ HEALTH SECRETS. W. P. SHEPARD. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1961. 268 pages. $4.95 


Dr. Shepard, former medical director of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, draws 
upon his extensive experience in consulting with companies, trade associations and other 
groups to comment upon the health of executive personnel. 


He begins with the sound counsel that ‘‘The executive, who controls so many other significant 
activities, is not obliged fo lose control of his own life or health. Though there is nothing to 
fear, there is much to watch out for—drive, tension, and indispensability.”’ 


Brushing aside technical terminology and writing in a readable style and content for the lay- 
man, Dr. Shepard presents his theme and his counsel in these ten chapters: ‘‘Executivitis: 
Its Prevention and Cure,’’ ‘‘How to Choose, Use, and Abuse Your Doctor,’ ‘‘Tricks of the 
Forebrain,’’ ‘‘Work, Play and Tension: Avoiding the Stress Disorders,’’ ‘‘What Makes Us 
Tick— Foods and Nutrition,’’ ‘‘What Makes Us Tick—Not All Beer and Skittles,’’ ‘‘Calmer- 


Downers and Pepper-Uppers,’’ ‘‘Making the Best of What We Have,’’ ‘‘The Woman Execu- 
tive,’’ and ‘‘Employees’ Health.’’ 


A detailed index assists the reader in referring to specific topics. Dr. Shepard stresses not 
only individual health care of the executive but also common-sense executive retirement, 
periodic consultation with a personal physician and industrial health programs for company 
personnel at large. 
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AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ABROAD. G. D. BRYSON. 
Harper & Brothers, 1961. 240 pages. $5.00. 


Currently a consultant to American and Italian business firms and formerly director of the 
International Division of General Foods Corporation, Mr. Bryson contends that an overseas 
assignment is often an ideal training ground for aspiring managers and that, unfortunately, 
not enough attention is given to training of manpower for company posts abroad. 


The author offers both corporation and individual guidelines for effective managership 
abroad, utilizing discussions, case studies, and summaries of experience. A foreward sec- 
tion has been provided by Stanley F. Teele, Dean of the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. These essential aspects of management abroad are developed in some depth 
in the main text: (1) the qualifications and preparation of a foreign manager, (2) profits—the 
object of the game, (3) financial management overseas, (4) matching the consumer and the 
product, (5) advertising—an American art, (6) what the manager needs to know about produc- 
tion, (7) building a management team, (8) how to get along with headquarters, and (9) some 
personal considerations for the foreign manager. 


An appendix lists some 300 firms with equity interests abroad, both in the manufacturing and 
non-manufacturing fields. In addition to the formal requirements for effective management, 
Mr. Bryson also gives considerable attention to such matters as health, language facility, 
emotional stability, character attributes, working with people, and other considerations 
critical to meeting managerial obligations in an overseas environment. 
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WAGE AND SALARY ADMINISTRATION. ADOLPH LANGSNER and H. G. ZOLLITSCH. 
South-Western Publishing Co., 1961. 726 pages. $7.50. 


This comprehensive text for students and practitioners presents ‘‘the philosophy and funda- 
mental guiding principles that are essential for establishing and maintaining adequate and 
equitable compensation for all employees in an enterprise.’’ The combined experience of 
the authors as professors of management and as business executives and consultants is 
utilized to document the application of compensation principles. Throughout there is a con- 
sideration of three groups—the employer, the employee and the public. 


Following an overview of the field and the historical background of current practice, the 
succeeding chapters are structured into seven main parts: (1) The Framework of Wage and 
Salary Administration, (2) Fundamentals of Job Evaluation, (3) Fundamentals of Employee 
Evaluation, (4) Job Standardization and Work Measurement for Wage and Salary Control, 
(5) Compensation Methods and Wage Incentive Structures, (6) Compensating Managerial 
Personnel and (7) Wage and Salary Administrative Controls. 


Extensive use is made of charts, tables, exhibits and illustrations to clarify the text mate- 
rial. Featured at the close of each chapter are questions for review and discussion, 
practical experience assignments and a case problem. The 29 case problems offer a cross- 
section of wage and salary administration situations applicable to internal company training 
programs for personnel staffs, supervisors and trainees. An instructor’s manual is 
available to accompany the text. 
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SOLVING THE SHORTAGE OF SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL. BUR.OF NATL. AFFAIRS, INC. 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1961. 13 pages.- $1.00. 


This publication, Survey No. 62 in the BNA Personnel Policies Forum series, is based on 
data and responses from 148 executives concerned with the problems of technical, profes- 
sional, and scientific manpower. 


Presented is an overview of the policies and practices of the responding firms in areas of 
recruitment, training, educational aid, development programs and specialized personnel 
problems. Statistical documentation, summaries of practice, policy excerpts, and interpre- 
tive content are featured in the presentations of each major area. 


Among some of the highlights reported: (1) advertising is still the favorite direct recruiting 
method, followed by technical or professional societies search and on-campus recruiting 
method—and the larger number of companies report direct advertising as the most produc- 
tive method; (2) for meeting specialized personnel shortages within the company, promotion 
from within is the dominant method; (3) about 75% of the companies maintain training pro- 
grams for specialized personnel, and there is a varied distribution among small and large 
companies in the use of informal and formal training programs; (4) educational aid of some 
type is provided by 83% of the companies, usually through payment of tuition fees; (5) various 
incentives are provided for other developmental effort, such as professional society mem- 
bership, subscription to technical journals, and attendance at seminars and conventions; 
(6) special problems--salary, recognition, and promotion opportunities. , 
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DEVELOPING BETTER MANAGERS: AN EIGHT-NATION STUDY. W. S. WIKSTROM, ED. 
National Industrial Conference Board, 1961. 182 pages. $20.00 (NICB Assoc., $4.00) 


This special study was undertaken by the National Industrial Conference Board in preparation 
for its International Industrial Conference held in September 1961. The report examines de- 
velopments in the strengthening of business leadership in eight countries: Chile, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, India, Italy, Japan, and the United States. Descriptions, exhibits, 
charts, summaries and case studies of manager development in companies are presented. 


While the treatment varies to some extent in the presentation of activities in each country, 

in general the following aspects are covered: economic and social background factors, post- 
war problems, forces which impelled the beginning of activity to improve management, gen- 
eral industrial programs and specific management development programs utilizing internal 
or external resources. A deliniation of programs at the top and middle management levels, 
lower supervisory levels, including traineeships and other special programs is also provided. 


The contributions of professional associations, consultants, institutes, universities and other 
organizations are included in most of the national presentations. 


The editor cites several of the problems which are peculiar to managerial development in 
each country and points out that a factor which is often related to national traditions ‘‘con- 
cerns the emphasis given either to ‘directing’ or to ‘motivating’ the men who report to a 
manager.’’ A summary of ‘‘Highlights’’ of this special study, covering each of the eight 
countries, is available from the publisher without charge. 
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GROUP DEVELOPMENT (SELECTED READINGS SERIES 1). L.P. BRADFORD, EDITOR. 
National Training Laboratories, N.E.A., 1961. 106 pages. $2.00. 


Since the time the National Education Association launched its special group behavior pro- 
grams in adult education fifteen years ago, through the National Training Laboratories, much 
has been written by the members of the NTL from their experience in the application of 
social science theory. Dr. Bradford brings together, in this first of a Selected Readings 
Series, twelve significant articles and essays written by NTL staff members during this 
period. 


These materials appeared originally in such journals as Adult Leadership, Review of Edu- 
cational Research, the Journal of Social Issues, and others. The following are included in 
this volume: ‘‘What is Group Dynamics,”’ by D. H. Jenkins; ‘‘Group Dynamics and the Indi- 
vidual,’’ by D. P. Cartwright and Ronald Lippitt; ‘‘The Individual Counts. . .in Effective Group 
Relations,’’ by L. P. Bradford and Gordon L. Lippitt; ‘‘How to Get Results From a Group,”’ 
by Gordon L. Lippitt; ‘‘How to Diagnose Group Problems,’’ by L. P. Bradford and others; 
‘*Functional Roles of Group Members,”’ by K. D. Benne and Paul Sheats; ‘‘The Case of the 
Hidden Agenda,”’ by L. P. Bradford; ‘‘Decisions, Decisions, Decisions,’’ by R. R. Blake and 
L. P. Bradford; ‘‘Stereotypes and the Growth of Groups,’’ by H. A. Thelen and Watson 
Dickerman; ‘‘ Feedback and Group Self-Evaluation,’’ by D. H. Jenkins; ‘‘Improving Decision- 
Making with Groups,’’ by Gordon L. Lippitt; and, ‘‘Development in Group Behavior in Adult 
Education,’’ by L. P. Bradford and J. R. Gibb. 


Other volumes in the Selected Reading Series, announced for future publication: ‘‘Leadership 
in Action,’’ ‘‘Human Forces in Teaching and Learning,’’ and ‘‘Forces in Community Develop- 
ment.’”’ 
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THE CHALLENGE OF SUPERVISION. B.R. KAY and STUART PALMER. 
McGraw Hill Book Company, 1961. 246 pages. $4.95. 


Leadership is defined as the exertion of influence on the behavior of a group or an individual 
so that specific action objectives can be achieved. There are several styles of supervision 
which allow flexibility in style, and variation in approaches as the situation changes. The 
effective supervisor is especially sensitive to the uniqueness of individuals and understands 
how they must adjust to group performance. He knows how to help workers adjust to work 
through participation, job enlargement and appraisal of their work performance. Often the 
supervisor solves these individual problems before they arise by picking new people who fit 
the situation. He also makes more certain of their chances for success by training them 
during induction aud after they have been on the job. 


lurning to the job itself, he conditions the environment as well as the worker to assure a 
better matching of the individual and work. The ultimate outcome of this logical process is 
‘job satisfaction and service,’’ through which the needs of both organization and individual 
are met. 


The book is structured so that alternate chapters include problem cases related to material 
discussed in the previous chapter. Each problem case chapter includes four or five cases 
designed for use in role-playing, group discussion or other ways. A special section on 
visual aids lists films and filmstrips which may be used in supervisory training courses to 
develop further the ideas and concepts described in the book. oi 
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READINGS IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. H.H. CHRUDEN and ARTHUR SHERMAN, JR. 
Southwestern Publishing Co., 1961. 693 pages. $7.00. 


Sixty-four articles appearing in fifteen leading professional journals were selected from over 
2,000 articles considered for inclusion in this publication. These articles are classified 
under twelve major headings: (1) Personnel Management—Past, Present, and Future; 

(2) The Personnel Program and Organization, (3) Personnel Procurement and Development, 
including such topics as testing, non-directive interviewing and effective training; (4) Execu- 
tive Development; (5) Evaluating and Motivating Employee Performance; (6) Leadership and 
Supervision; (7) Communication and Participation; (8) Morale and Adjustment; (9) Remuner- 
ation; (10) Economic and Physical Security; (11) Labor Relations and (12) Current Issues 
and Problems. 


Some of the authors which are represented include Chris Argyris, Robert Tannenbaum, Alvin 
Brown, Robert Kahn, Fritz Roethlisberger, Clarence Randall, Malcolm McNair, Stephen 
Habbe, George Odiorne and John Diebold. 


As stated by the editors, the purpose of this book is to provide an easy compilation for the 
student of management. The book is designed to serve as a basic text, supplementary read- 
ing and as a basic source for use in management development courses offered by universities 
or in-service training programs administered by companies. 
Introductory paragraphs set the stage for each major section of the book. Each article is 
followed by a series of provocative, stimulating questions and an extensive bibliography of 
additional articles appear at the end of each section of the book. 
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HOW TO INSTRUCT SUCCESSFULLY. T. F. STATON. 
McGraw Hill Book Company, 1961. 292 pages. $4.50. 


Learning means changed behavior and is distinguished from memorizing by rote. Learning 
can further be sub-divided into knowledge, skills and attitudes. Factors affecting learning 
are motivation, concentration, reaction, organization, comprehension and repetition. In 
practice this means motivating students, maintaining attention, prompting thinking and 
showing meaning and use. 


The first step is planning, which means dividing the training goal into teachable units. One 
method of presenting this is the lecture, in which the people who will hear it are the deter- 
minants of preparation and presentation. This can be supplemented by demonstration and 
performance, or by group discussion in situations where the group’s knowledge should be 
drawn upon. Discussion requires planning in order to define group goals, prompt and con- 
trol discussion and have it reach sound conclusions. Role playing may be used when it is 
desired that the learner have vicarious experience through which learning of new skills and 
attitudes can take place. Instructional aids can amplify the effect of presentation. After the 
training has taken place, testing and evaluation should follow, leading to employee counsel- 
ling where this is indicated. Trainers too need training and every teacher should undertake 
a systematic plan for professional improvement. 


The author states that, ‘‘this text is intended primarily as a practical how-to-do-it manual 
for instructors in the field, and not as a documentation of professional thought on various 
educational topics.’’ 
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PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


Abstracts in this section cover periodical articles 
which have been published, generally, within the 
bi-monthly or quarterly period preceding the 
issuance of Personnel Management Abstracts. 


The articles included originally appeared in lead- 
ing journals published in the United States, 
Australia, Canada, England, New Zealand and 
Switzerland. Primary emphasis is given to those 
periodicals which pertain directly to personnel 
administration and industrial relations. However, 
articles which appear in other magazines have 
also been included. 








NOTES 


PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, STAFFING 








PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION—IN ONE COMPANY. A. L. KYTE. 
Management Record. Vol. 23, No. 10, Oct. 1961. \ Pages 2-9. 


This examination of the organization and functions of Personnel Administration at Armstrong 
Cork is a follow-up study of one of the ten companies originally included in a 1946 report by 
the Conference Board. The organization chart of 1945 is reproduced here and contrasted 
with a new organization chart as of February 1961. Previously the General Personnel Man- 
ager reported directly to the President; now the Employee Relations Director reports to one 
of the four top officials who constitute the President’s Office. 


The major additional functions now included in the Personnel organization are the responsi- 
bility for labor relations, safety, and personnel research. Major responsibilities no longer 
included are employee information, company library, and food service. The personnel office 
has never carried responsibility for job evaluation and wage administration; these have been 
functions of industrial engineering and are completely separated from other personnel 
activities. 


Responsibilities and outstanding programs of each of the primary units in the personnel office 
are discussed in some detail. Training and Management Development conducts supervisory 
training, management development, a management course, orientation, sales training, atti- 
tude surveys in depth through interviews and personnel administration of salaried employees 
in the various plants. College Relations handles recruiting and hiring and oversees the 
scholarship-fellowship program. The General Section is the record keeper. Industrial 
Relations is responsible for union negotiations, while the primary purpose of Personnel 
Research is to furnish information necessary for bargaining purposes. 
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THE USE OF RESEARCH IN PERSONNEL DECISION MAKING. E. J. McCORMICK. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 24, No. 5, Sept.-Oct. 1961. Pages 23-32. 


Personnel research should neither be undersold nor oversold. It can provide useful infor- 
mation to be used in arriving at decisions but should not be seen as a miracle-worker. A 
model is constructed where factors influencing job success are grouped into situational and 
individual variables, with the differences among individuals indicating major opportunities 
for personnel research to make a significant contribution. The mixture of these variables 
which would be appropriate is quite different from job to job. 


Four conclusions are drawn as to the current status of personnel research: (1) substantial 
progress has been made; (2) research has been more concerned with specific variables than 
with analysis of entire situations; (3) the degree of success in various areas has been quite 
different; aptitude testing has paid off much more than personality testing, for example; and 
(4) measurement and prediction has been considerably less than perfect. 


In using the results of personnel research in the decision making process, it is important to 
understand that the results deal with only part of the many variables that may be related to 
the human performance in question. There is a point beyond which research cannot go and 
at which responsible judgment must take over in weighing the various elements in the whole 
situation. Personnel research does not ‘‘dictate the answers to personnel problems; it is an 
important source of information facilitating the use of judgment in resolving personnel 
problems.’’ 
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PREDICTIONS FOR PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN 1985. 
W. FRENCH and A. ELBING. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 40, No. 6, Nov. 1961. Pages 249-253. 


The authors observe that five major areas of change for personnel and industrial relations 
may be expected in the next quarter century: (1) Scope. The personnel-industrial relations 
director will be more often found as vice-president, running a centralized corporate program 
with greater status. A more educated man will fill the top job.’ (2) Changed personnel tools 
will include better performance standards for employees, more valid tests, more and better 
personnel research and expanded use of data processing in personnel management. (3) For 
the employee, more education and higher skills. The shorter work week will come rather 
slowly, government will press for employment stability, seniority will increase in impor- 
tance and employee re-training will increase. Firmer management discipline may be 
expected. Salary recognition for innovation and ideas will increase. (4) The executive is apt 
to be a ‘generalized specialist,’’ interested in human relations and having close contact with 
universities. (5) Unions will not make the grade with white collar employees despite better 
organizing techniques that will help them grow, abetted by more educated leaders and 
advanced training. 


It is expected that the proportion of union members in the work force will stay about the 
same although the absolute number of workers in labor organizations will increase. Both 
unions and management will become more responsive to the needs of the total economy 
because of the threat of foreign competition. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS HERE AND IN EUROPE. B. M. WALTER. 
The Personnel Administrator. Vol. 6, No. 6, Nov.-Dec. 1961. Pages 4-8. 


Eighty industrial relations men in six countries were asked questions by an American indus- 
trial relations man: (1) ‘‘Where does industrial relations stand in the U. S. and in Europe?’’ 
(2) ‘‘What is being done to advance its rate of development?’’ (3) ‘‘What can we learn from 
European progress?”’ (4) “What is the outlook for the future?’’ 


Some distinct differences between industrial relations in the various countries emerged. 
Britain is characterized by a reluctance of employers to adopt American industrial relations 
systems, especially fringe benefits. The Netherlands has no collective bargaining such as 
ours on a local union basis. ‘‘Personnel Manager’’ there is equivalent to the American 
‘‘employment manager.’’ West Germany has co-determination and strong union influence, 
but personnel administration is less prevalent. Italy has socially-oriented (political) unions, 
and hard-bargaining employers. Spain shows the least development of industrial relations 
in the six nations. Franco’s Ministry of Labor defines all working conditions. Employee 
representation is not effective and strikes are illegal. In France a strong professional 
personnel association exists, and the personnel function is almost as well established as in 
the United States. ‘‘The United States has developed industrial relations to a greater extent 
than any of the six.”’ 
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PERSONNEL RATIOS AND WORKFORCE CHARACTERISTICS. 
G. E. ENGLAND, R. J. NELSON and DALE YODER. 


Personnel. Vol. 38, No. 5, Sept.-Oct. 1961. Pages 77-80. 


This follow-up to the 1960 University of Minnesota Industrial Relations Center survey of per- 
sonnel ratios analyzes ihe effect of (1) changes in the size of a company’s work force and 

(2) the proportion of scientific and technical employees on its payroll. Two tables of data 
are presented, covering both points for manufacturing companies and indicating changed 
work force effects for companies in the banking, finance or insurance field. 


Companies with stable employment have a higher personnel ratio than companies whose work 
force is expanding. As the work force expands, the personnel staff is not increased propor- 
tionately. In manufacturing companies the personnel staff is reduced as the total number of 
employees decreases, but is relatively stable as the work force decreases in banking, finance 
and insurance companies. This staffing pattern points up the necessity for developing sys- 
tematic methods to relate anticipated work force changes to the size and workload of the 
personnel department. 


Personnel ratios are higher in those manufacturing companies which have above-average 
proportions of scientific and technical employees. The higher ratio is primarily a reaction 
to increased problems in the areas of recruitment, employment, placement and salary 
administration. It is evident that the composition of a company’s work force, as well as the 
magnitude and rapidity of changes in its size has a definite effect in determining what its 
personnel ratio will be. 
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REDEFINING THE PERSONNEL OFFICE’S JOB. K. K. HENNING and T. R. MASTERSON. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 24, No. 6, Nov.-Dec. 1961. Pages 11-16. 


There is evidence of considerable discrepancy between the theoretically ‘‘proper’’ role of the 
personnel staff (giving advice and assistance to line officials) and that which is often found in 
actual practice (the personnel staff itself making the decisions). The authors maintain that 
more will be accomplished in the long run if the classic distinctions between line and staff 
are observed rather than blurred. The personnel office should exercise its powers to force 
line compliance with staff wishes only in exceptional cases. 


Considerable difficulty has arisen in cases where personnel departments were established 
because ‘‘it’s the thing to do,’’ and were given such non-personnel duties as administering 
recreational activities, picnics or suggestions systems. Two main barriers to effective 
personnel administration are the limited perspectives of personnel people and their preoccu- 
pation with ‘‘gimmicks.’’ Additionally, the personnel worker often lacks a general manage- 
ment background, is inclined to view ‘‘people’’ as the primary factor in an organization 
(rather than relating people to organizational purposes) and easily becomes preoccupied with 
techniques peculiar to his own specialty. 


Provided is a list of questions which it is suggested should be posed in re-evaluating the 
soundness of personnel administration in a particular organization. These include inquiries 
into the basic philosophy, presence of management outlook, extent of planning and research, 


staff vs. line concept, training and background of personnel staff members and cost of the 
function. 
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MANAGEMENT EDUCATION AND THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES. M. S. WADIA. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 26, No. 9, Sept. 1961. Pages 7-10. 


The author, Ford Foundation Professor, Administration Science Center, University of Pitts- 
burg, believes that the three main behavioral sciences—psychology, sociology and anthro- 
pology—are required factors in the sound education of future managers. In this article he 

(1) takes the initial step into this emerging realm of knowledge application by defining the 
nature and scope of the behavioral sciences in the hope that this may lead to more concrete 
studies and less confusion, (2) examines the major needs and values of these disciplines in 
management education and (3) discloses some of the means by which the behavioral sciences 
may be integrated into a business management curriculum. 


The behavioral sciences attempt to show how people behave, relationships between human 
behavior and the total environment and why people behave as they do. Management, itself a 
social science, is the process of achieving its desired objectives through the intelligent use 
of human effort. An appreciation of the reasons for human behavior, says the author, aids in 
more effective and responsible management--management based on scientific generalizations 
and applications of empirical data. The integration of the behavioral sciences into the total 
management education effort is required to obtain and evaluate new and meaningful data, 
adapt the necessary ideas coming from behavioral research and blend the knowledge of these 
basic sciences into the applied study and practice of management. 
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HOW TO MAKE THE TOP. MELVIN MANDELL. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. Vol. 78, No. 4, Oct. 1961. Pages 46-47. 


As the nature of business and the economy has changed over the years, the avenues through 
which men reach the top in industry have also changed. Once the chief executive was the 
entrepreneur who founded his own company. Later, the recognized leader of industry was 
the production man who had the ‘‘know-how’’ to produce goods at a profit. Theoretically, 
today’s leader should be the man who knows how to sell these goods--a merchandiser and 
salesman—but such has not proved to be the case. 


The most common route to the top today (in the 200 companies surveyed by Dun’s Review) is 
through the avenue of general management (18.5%), followed by engineering (17.5%), and the 
rapidly-advancing area of finance (13.0%). Next in line are law (12.5%) and sales (11.5%). 
Production now accounts for only 5.0%, the traditional ‘‘start at the bottom”’ clerical group 
only 5.5% and only 7.0% of industry’s presidents inherited their job through family connec- 
tions. Some of the reasons why engineers, lawyers and financial experts are logical men to 
head up industry are examined. 


Many of these changing advancement patterns are the result of the increasing complexity of 
modern business in which well-trained and well-educated men are required. A consequence 
is that those men who now head what are (or were once) family firms are proving today to be 
at least as competent as their counterparts who attained their posts without the benefit of 
family connections. To follow any other policy would subject the ‘‘family’’ corporations to 
charges of mismanagement, proxy fights and eventual disappearance from the industrial 
scene. 
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EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. RR. C. DAVIS 
Advanced Management. Vol. 26, No. 9, Sept. 1961. Pages 16-21. 


Management education involves the imparting or acquiring of both knowledge and under- 
Standing of the work of planning, organizing and controlling the activities of the business 
Organization. As such, it contributes values to society, the business community and to the 
individual management student or'executive. With the great changes facing us during the 
Sixties, the author, Professor of Business Organization at Ohio State University, believes 
that management educators must be prepared to redesign their courses and programs to 
accommodate them to the resulting new requirements. 


An examination is made of the various problems inherent in contemporary management edu- 
cation which are seen as: (1) variation in the approach and coverage of courses for differing 
levels of instruction, (2) continued teaching of ‘‘functional’’ courses as opposed to the in- 
creasing emphasis on those of a general administrative management nature, (3) need for 
improved management teaching methods and (4) research requirements inherent in modern 
management. 


Beyond all these, however, is the need for a sound management philosophy as a foundation for 
all management education. This includes the obligation to educate the public in the basic 
tenets of such a philosophy, presentation of the case for private enterprise and consistent 
application of its meaning in all our present educational efforts for better management. 


(192-61) 
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RATING MANAGERS IN TERMS OF JOB DUTIES. STEPHEN HABBE. 
Management Record. Vol. 23, No. 10, Oct. 1961. Pages 23-29. 


Current application of the General Electric Company’s job-centered rating plan at its Small 
Aircraft Engine Department is reviewed in this article. This management appraisal sys- 
tem, in effect at the plant for seven years, concentrates on the individual’s performance on 
certain specific job duties rather than following the traditional method of rating different 
personality traits. The concerned position guides and appraisal manuals are quoted often, 
and four exhibits show the various forms used in the rating process. 


Ratings are made on a six-point scale for a number of specific responsibilities in each 
managerial position, concentrating on the results of the manager’s performance rather than 
the reasons for it. Each manager’s performance appraisal is discussed with him by his 
superior and specific items are advanced as suggestions toward improving performance. 
An average of three hours is spent in rating each manager annually and in discussing his 
rating with him. The company believes that the time now spent on these appraisals, rather 
than being excessive, is actually insufficient in view of their importance to the company. 


Ratings more often than once a year and correction of employees more promptly are two 
improvements to the plan which are being undertaken. An effort is also now being made, in 
cooperation with university psychologists, to learn under what conditions post-appraisal 
discussions between supervisor and employee are most effective and valuable. 


(193-61) 











A PHILOSOPHY FOR MANAGEMENT. M. S. WORTMAN, JR. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 26, No. 10, Oct. 1961. Pages 11-15. 


Today’s most pressing need in professional development for managers is a philosophy which 
would move it toward the position of a distinct discipline and science. 


To become a genuine science, management must meet the tests of objectivity, reliability, 
precision systematic structure and comprehensiveness. Such a science will be developed in 
successive stages of (1) description, (2) empirical laws and principles, (3) theories of the 
first order which ‘‘cover an entire problem area laying down the empirical laws and descrip- 
tions that are necessary for the explanation of the particular area of management,’’ and 

(4) theories of the second order above empirical facts which are ‘‘even more penetrating 
interpretations of the first order theory, empirical laws and descriptions.’’ 


At present there are three variables which can be used to test prevalent management hypothe- 
ses. These include economic variables such as productivity, political variables such as 
conflict and cooperation and social variables including (1) responsibilities to the consumer, 
government, the investor and the employee and (2) the ego factors of employees: status, 
recognition, approval, etc. Management is currently a fully-developed science but ‘‘is still in 
the growing stages of infancy.’’ Its present status is somewhere between the stage of being 
accurately described and that of having empirical laws developed. More profession- 
orientation and enlarged empirical research will accelerate its movement. 


(194-61) 




















IT TAKES TWO TO REACH THE TOP E. E. JENNINGS. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 49, No. 11, Nov. 1961. Pages 56-60. 


Managers who excel in development of strong subordinates have an almost uncanny capacity 
to recognize ability where others might see only mediocrity. This staff development skill, 
coupled with being in turn an effective subordinate to the man above you, seemed to answer 
the question posed by researchers from Michigan State University to 116 executives from 
83 firms: ‘‘What is the most important stepping stone to success in management?’’ 


Evidence gathered in this survey indicates at least five steps in finding and developing key 
subordinates are most frequently cited: (1) know what you want, (2) compare what you want 
with what would be desirable for the organization, (3) see who can do the job, (4) train the 
aide for this responsibility and (5) support and protect your man. 


What often distinguishes the effective manager is his ability to single out and develop capable 
subordinates and to keep their undivided support. The executive who cannot do this stands 
less chance either to be wanted or to succeed. Too often executives rise faster than they 
can develop subordinates or retain subordinates who are not capable of playing key roles. 

In either case, the executive must rely on himself too much. This harms him and his 
organization. An effective executive is one who skillfully selects and trains key subordi- 
nates, as well as being one himself. 


(195-61) 
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MANAGEMENT THEORY IN PRACTICE. R. J. HOUSE and J. M. MC INTYRE. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 26, No. 10, Oct. 1961. Pages 17-22. 


“One prerequisite for effective management development is a precise description of what 
the top managements of an organization considers good management performance.”’ A 
policy manual is only partially adequate—a boiled-down statement of the proper means and 
ends of management is necessary as a model. The Columbus Division of North American 
Aviation, Inc. developed such a model through depth interviews with members of its policy- 
making Executive Committee. 


Four main management functions were revealed: planning, organizing, motivating and con- 
trolling. The interview statements showed a major emphasis upon motivation. Planning was 
indicated to be of paramount importance but most often accomplished by intuition. It became 
apparent that every manager has dual roles—‘“‘superior’’ and ‘‘subordinate’’—and that these 
roles are played distinctly but rarely optimally. 


The discussions of management practices also disclosed specific areas for improvement. 
Successful applications of the model were made by the company in both management per- 
formance evaluation and education programs. Recommended general applications of such a 
model would include use as: (1) criteria for policy and evaluation, (2) a tool for job defini- 
tion, classification and organization analysis, (3) a basis for management compensation and 
(4) a guide for management recruitment, selection and promotion. The model also provides 
the basis for further research into management behavior and may help serve to integrate 
existing knowledge in areas of human relations and functional management. 9 
196-61) 














DIMENSIONS OF LEADERSHIP. EDWARD GROSS. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 40, No. 5, Oct. 1961. Pages 213-218. 


Do leaders affect organizations or are they really curators or caretakers of something that 
actually runs itself? The author, Professor of Sociology and Industrial Relations at the 
University of Minnesota, believes that leaders do affect their organizations, but that they 
operate within a set of patterned controls which partly limit and determine what leaders do. 


Laboratory studies of leadership (e.g., boys’ club activity under ‘‘authoritarian,’’ ‘‘demo- 
cratic,’ and ‘‘laissez faire’’ types of direction) reveal that leadership is not a unitary activ- 
ity which can be reduced to a series of rules that work under all conditions. Rather, it is a 
multi-dimensional activity that alters to meet a wide variety of situations and circumstances. 


The author lists seven major dimensions of leader behavior: (1) goal definition, (2) goal 
clarification, (3) definition and clarification of means, (4) task assignment and coordination, 
(5) motivation, (6) integration and (7) the ‘‘sparking function.’’ It is obvious from this list 
that not only is one man unable to do all these things, but that he should not do them all, for 
some involve genuine incompatibilities. Therefore, the new leadership problem is not, as 
was once thought, to find such remarkable men merely able to ‘‘do’’ all these things. It is to 
find the man that understands these dimensions and knows which apply to the problem at 
hand. That sense of discrimination is a hallmark of the leader. 

(197-61) 











CAN EXECUTIVE SUCCESS BE PREDICTED? T. R. O°’ DONOVAN. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 26, No. 10, Oct. 1961. Pages 23-26. 


Management’s recognition of the great importance of future executives is evident in the hun- 
dreds of executive development programs in American business. All of these programs are 
based on the assumption that at least to some degree, executive success can be predicted. 
Achievement prediction is opposed on the grounds that people’s careers should not be based 
on probability and that prediction is of only short-term value. The first objection can be 
met by hiring men, not ‘‘future executives,’’ and providing a climate for their essentially 
internal development. Recent research studies have shown that this second argument is not 
entirely valid. Careers and backgrounds of management people in four major industrial 
corporations were studied for this article. The assumption was made that significant differ - 
ences appearing between executives and lower-level managers of mature age could be used 
in selecting candidates for management training programs. The research findings indicate 
hat occupational origins, educational achievement and military exit rank of the two man- 
agerial groups were widely different. Men raised in medium or high-status families, who 
graduate from a university, and who are released from military service at an advance rank 
(captain or above) are most likely to achieve executive rank. High social origin also tends 
to raise a man’s aspiration level and increase his adaptibility to change, a result of child- 
hood contact with values appropriate to corporate promotion. Such information can narrow 
the range of error in predicting executive behavior, if tempered with good judgment. A firm 
which increases its efficiency of prediction will maximize the assets of incoming employees. 
Thus, men most likely to advance can be given maximum opportunity to do so. (198-61) 
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PERSON TO PERSON--METHOD AND NECESSITY OF INDUSTRIAL NURSING. 
M. N. STEELE. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 40, No. 6, Nov. 1961. Pages 254-256. 


The author, past president of the American Assn. of Industrial Nurses, Inc., observes that 
the nature of industrial nursing has undergone a great change since the turn of the century. 
Today, the nurse in industry, in addition to her other important responsibilities, is capable 
of making—and has been trained to make—a vital contribution towards better human rela- 
tions on the job. 


The first nurses in industry were hired chiefly to provide first aid and emergency treatment 
in occupational accident and illness cases. The industrial nurse today still has duties in 
the medical area, but these take less of her time. Two reasons for this change appear: 

(1) there is now less need for emergency aid and (2) management has discovered a human 
relations potential in the nurse’s qualifications and position. This human relations role can 
be attributed to the traditional good will in the nurse image and to the nurse’s neutral posi- 
tion. These are humanizing influences and lead the nurse naturally into informal counsel- 
ling relationships with employees. These contacts, usually providing opportunity for simple, 
unburdening talk, often ennable the nurse to be the first to identify disturbed employees. As 
an available, sympathetic listener having employee confidence, the nurse may further under- 
standing of company policies, making it good management to keep her well-informed. 


However, management should not require the nurse to compromise either her nursing image 
nor her position of neutrality by making her an espionage agent. In the future the nurse may 
be expected to become increasingly involved in industrial human relations. (199-61) 











A FRESH LOOK AT THE SAFETY PROGRAM: I, WHEN ENOUGH IS TOO MUCH. 
E. STALLCUP. 
Personnel. Vol. 38, No. 6, Nov.-Dec. 1961. Pages 26-34. 


It is now a widely accepted principle that many people are injured because they want to be 
injured. The author maintains that the usual safety methods of posters and regulations 
actually do more harm than good. He advocates in their place a three-phase program, de- 
signed to take advantage of the nature of the deeper psychological processes of people rather 
than fighting them. Phase 1 focuses on safety engineering techniques—reducing physical 

and mechanical hazards to practical minimums. Phase 2 involves conducting workshops in 
human psychology, supervision and motivation. Phase 3 consists of eliminating all direct 
approaches to safety and accident prevention. In the latter phase such traditional approaches 
as the following are definitely NOT permitted: safety committees, safety training or induc- 
tion programs, posters, inspections, printed regulations or detailed injury investigations. 
The role of the company’s safety department in Phase 3 should be limited to maintaining 
injury statistics and analyses for top management only, assisting in conducting workshops, 
and furnishing technical assistance when supervisors request it. 


In phase 3 supervisors should promptly correct any definite mechanical or physical hazards, 
be alert to changes in a worker’s attitudes or job satisfaction, build up individuals psycho- 
logically, treat safety as a routine thing which is normally accepted, follow up on excessive 
minor injuries, never give special privileges to maladjusted employees, and keep employees 
informed as to what is going on in the company and in their department. It is the Phase 3 
concept which completes the still unfinished picture of safety programming. (200-61) 




















A FRESH LOOK AT THE SAFETY PROGRAM: II, THE FALLACY OF ACCIDENT- 
PRONENESS. W. K. KIRCHNER. 


Personnel. Vol. 38, No. 6, Nov.-Dec. 1961. Pages 34-37. 


The summary of this article states that ‘‘. . . the following observations can be verified by 
statistical logic or empirical research: 1. By chance alone, some people are bound to have 
more accidents than others. This does not necessarily mean that these people are accident- 
prone—it may illustrate nothing but the laws of probability. ... 2. Most accidents are the 
lone experiences of large numbers of people. A few people will have many accidents, but 
most people will have none or very few. 3. This small group of people, which we tend to 
label the ‘accident-prone’ group, is essentially fluid in membership. It is constantly gain- 
ing new members and losing old ones. 4. While there probably is a phenomenon that can be 
labeled ‘temporary accident-proneness’, ‘temporary’ is the operative word here. As people 
become more adjusted to the strains and stresses of living and build up their psychological 
defenses, they tend to avoid having accidents. It is helpful, of course, to identify the people 
who are likely to have accidents right now, but it should be remembered that very few of 
these people are going to keep having accidents all the time. 


“It is likely, then, that permanent accident-proneness is a rare phenomenon indeed. If, 
having found that a certain small percentage of the workforce is responsible for the major- 
ity of a company’s accidents, personnel and safety people eliminate this group and feel that 
their troubles are over, they are badly mistaken.”’ 


(201-61) 
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THOSE PERILOUS EXECUTIVE EXERCISES. J. J. FRIEDMAN. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. Vol. 78, No. 4, Oct. 1961. Pages 41-42, 


“For many a hard-driving businessman in his forties and beyond, the most worrisome of 
personal health problems can be summed up in just five words: how to keep in condition.’’ 
The pace and pressure of modern business require top physical condition, yet the business 
way of life robs a man of the very stamina he must have to succeed. Exercise, the seem- 
ing answer, can be dangerous in excess. The worst mistake an executive can make about 
exercise is suddenly going in for strenous competitive sports—tennis, squash, handball— 
after years of sedentary office life. 


Dr. Harry J. Johnson, president of Life Extension Examiners, warns that a middle-aged 
executive should not start with such sports, ‘‘no matter what his condition may be. . .’’ 
Competitive games, requiring explosive bursts of energy release, are not energy condition- 
ers and were never meant to be. Even the seeming harmless sitting-up exercises and 
simple calisthenics can have damaging results, reports Dr. Johnson. Too many repetitions 
or the wrong choice of exercises may be perilous. Expert supervision of the conditioning 
programs is seen as a key. If finding time for formal exercise is a problem, walking, Dr. 
Johnson points out, is the most practical solution. ‘‘Just three times a day, 15 minutes each 
time would make an acceptable minimum.’’ For sheer effectiveness, swimming is favored 
by most authorities. Lack of exercise results in decline of the circulatory system and im- 
pairment of the respiratory and cardiac systems. For the chairborne executive, exercise is 
vital. A concluding warning advises against attempting to re- make in a week’s time a body 
neglected over years. (202-61) 








COMPANY MEDICAL-DEPARTMENT COSTS. N. B. WORTHY. 
Management Record. Vol. 23, No. 10, Oct. 1961. Pages 15-22. 


The cost to companies of medical services for their employees has gone up 10% over the 
past 5 years, according to surveys made by the National Industrial Conference Board in 
1956 and 1961. The 96 companies included in both surveys now pay an annual average of 
$19 to $21 per employee, although exact amounts are difficult to compute because of differ- 
ences in benefits and services among the various firms. Chief causes for this increase 
appear to be inflationary pressures on medical supplies and services, changes in methods 
of allocating cost factors, and expanded medical benefits programs. 


The seven tables included in this report cover: costs per employee (by industry and by size 
of firm), cost of medical services in 1955 and 1960 and salaries involved (by size of com- 
pany) for company doctors, medical directors and nurses. Data are also presented on the 
average number of visits made to the medical department per employee (four to eight visits 
annually for large companies, and a considerably wider range for employees of smaller 
companies.) 


It is pointed out that budget elements vary considerably among these companies, so that 
comparable figures are hard to obtain. Some companies do not even charge the salaries of 
professional personnel to their medical expense, yet this is generally the single largest 
charge for most companies. Other complicating factors include varying extent of medical 
service, company size, year to year changes, type of business and size of the work force 
over a period of time. 


(203-61) 














SAFETY: IT’S THE GROUP ATTITUDE THAT COUNTS.  R. K. BAIN 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 6, No. 10, Oct. 1961. Pages 7-11. 


Employee Jim Bailey may have different safety standards in his home workshop than on his 
plant job. This is true because the work group at the plant sets the standards for safe--or 
unsafe—actions. For example, the new employee who is eager to be accepted by his co- 
workers will not observe safety rules if he sees that.the ‘‘old hands’’ are negligent in their 
work practices. 


if the supervisor understands the powerful effects which participation has upon changing 
behavior, he can enroll the assistance of the group members to make safety programs more 
effective than those based on an appeal or direct order. Group rules are made and openly 
enforced by the group itself, while decisions imposed from above may or may not work de- 
pending upon how the group accepts them. The mere existence of a worker safety commit- 
tee does not insure success for the safety program. It is how they are handled that is im- 
portant. 


A proposed program for effective safety meetings would be based on the following proce- 
dure: (1) Start with a talk in which facts, problems or proposals are presented. (2) Get 
employees started in a discussion. (3) Listen to what they say and rephrase it in your own 
words. (4) Let them blow off steam on gripes and problems they have seen in safety. 

(5) Focus the discussion on one problem and get the group to work on it together. (6) Sum- 
marize the group opinion. New perspectives on safety will become evident if you genuinely 
enlist the participation of employees. 


(204-61) 
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MOLDING ORGANIZATION CLIMATE. R.J. MASSEY AND W. J. SUOJANEN. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 26, No. 10, Oct. 1961. Pages 5-7. 


‘“‘The extent to which individual members of the organization accept responsibility for 
achieving the goals of the organization and guide their own conduct accordingly is largely 
determined by the ‘climate’ within the organization. Climate in turn is but the reflection of 
the organization’s fundamental character.’’ The organization’s leadership must grant full 
citizenship to all participants and see that each participant knows the organization’s objec- 
tives, his role and his authority and freedom to make relevant decisions. | 


To achieve these conditions, individual obligations must be defined and controls to measure 
(and facilitate) goal accomplishment must be designed. The ‘‘manager’s letter’’ and cross- 
examination are proposed as tools. ; 


The manager’s letter, from the man to his superior, would define, (1) the objectives of both 
their jobs, as the man sees them, (2) performance standards which the man believes are 
being applied, (3) his responsibilities and the major obstacles to their accomplishment and 
(4) his program for the coming year. If approved, this becomes his charter to operate. He 
would then be subject to cross-examination by a group familiar with both his charter and 
record. The product of this cross-examination would be clarification of responsibility for 
the individual so examined. He would be inescapably responsible for results and more con- 
scious of the need for efficient operations. 


(205-61) 











ARE THEY READY FOR CHANGE? WN. STEWART 
Management Review. Vol. 50, No. 10, Oct. 1961. Pages. 4-12. 


There is a distinction between making an organizational change and managing an organiza- 
tional change. And this, says the author, Director of the Management Development Center, 
Agency for International Development, is precisely the difference that puts the manager to 
the test of so preparing people for change that they not only accept its need, but will work 
for its full adoption. 


The impact on people involved in a change, however desirable, depends on many factors. 
The most important questions which must be recognized and answered are: (1) What kind 
of change is involved, (2) how much is required, (3) where will it be felt, (4) when will it 
occur and (5) how will it be paced? Considerations such as these require study and analy- 
sis before the decision to make a change is reached. 


An experienced manager must use both logic and psychology in conditioning approach to 
change—logic to prepare the policies and implementing procedures, and psychology to pre- 
pare the people. Such extra effort is fully warranted to ensure that desirable changes are 
instituted smoothly, with minimal disruption to morale and productivity. The successful 
management of change tends to produce a healthy climate for undertaking further changes 
that naturally evolve from the original. This has great potential for a company seeking to 
improve its competitive position in the business world. 


(206-61) 

















SALARIED EMPLOYEES: CHALLENGE AND OPPORTUNITY. wW. SCHOLZ 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 40, No. 6, Nov. 1961. Pages 266-268. 


While commendable human relations progress has been made in every area that counts 
with the hourly-paid employee, many of the 27.8 million white collar workers feel mis- 
understood, put-upon and—worst of all—‘‘taken for granted.’’ Over 2 million non-super- 
visory salaried employees already belong to unions. The apparent narrowing of economic 
and status differentials between salaried and hourly ranks has aroused general white col- 
lar dissatisfaction. Yet, ‘‘. . . improved relations with salaried employees represent the 
greatest single untapped potential available in a business organization for reducing costs, 
up-grading overall performance and achieving better job satisfaction at all levels.’’ It is 
imperative that companies take a long, searching look at the needs and aspirations of their 
salaried employees. 


Essentially conservative in outlook, salaried employees seem convinced of the higher 
status of their jobs, believe opportunities for advancement still abound. They need work 
which utilizes their full skills and abilities. Non-financial incentives are important to 
them—their jobs should have significance beyond the monetary level. Special salaried 
privileges and benefits, now extended also to hourly ranks, have lost their status signifi- 
cance. Despite their closeness to higher management, salaried employees often feel a 
communication gap from the top. 


One of their most important needs is for improved managerial practices in human rela- 
tions, not merely to forstall further unionization, but to unleash white collar workers’ 
imagination, cooperation and productivity. (207-61) 
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INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP CORRELATES OF ATTITUDES TOWARD WORK-RELATED 
CHANGE. D. A. TRUMBO. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. Vol. 45, No. 5, Oct. 1961. Pages 338-344. 


‘‘This report presents some of the findings of a study of the correlates of employee attitudes 
toward change as a general job-related phenomenon. Questionnaire and personnel file data 
were obtained for 232 non-supervisory and 46 supervisory personnel of a medium-size mid- 
western insurance company involved in office automation. Attitudes toward change were 
measured with a nine-item Change Scale included in the questionnaires. Evidence for the 
reliability and logical validy of the Scale are presented.’’ 


Five major findings (and interpretations) emerged from the study. (1) Females scored sig- 
nificantly lower on the Change Scale than males (perhaps because of a perceived threat to 
the existing social aspects of the job, on which women consistently place a greater emphasis 
than men). (2) Change Scale scores were positively related to intelligence test scores, 
educational level, and freedom from job anxiety (those less able to adjust to change will re- 
sist change more). (3) The more cohesive work groups had become, the more they resisted 
change (as a threat to their current satisfaction of social needs through informal group 
structures). (4) Group Change Scores were positively related to supervisors’ attitudes to- 
ward change and were negatively related to supervisors’ scores on a measure of authori- 
tarianism. However, supervisors’ scores on a ‘‘human relations’”’ index had no relationship 
to Group Change Scores. (5) Higher Change Scores were made by employees who had per- 
ceived increases during the preceding year in variety of work, responsibility or chances for 
promotion. (208-61) 








MOTIVES OF WORKPEOPLE WHO RESTRICT THEIR OUTPUT. OD. J. HICKSON. 
Occupational Psychology. Vol. 35, No. 3, July 1951. Pages 111-121. 


Results are reported of a multi-factor study involving 18 semi-skilled machine workers in 
a medium-size British factory. Although paid on an ‘‘insentive’’ piece-rate basis, this 
group of men clearly acted in concert to produce less than management expected and less 
than they themselves believed they could produce. In an exploratory effort to discover the 
reasons underlying this behavior, the author worked openly with these 18 men as an active 
participant, observor and interviewer. Other data analyzed were factory records, individual 
records and background. 


One major reason for this restricted output was found to be a protective reaction by the 
group against the method by which their pay was determined. Since this was a new operation 
the pay scale was termed ‘‘temporary’’, meaning it could be changed at the discretion of 
management, and the men were protecting their pay against subsequent upgrading in the 
work standards. After a permanent pay scale was put into effect, however, the restriction 
of output persisted. 


Another major reason was found to be involved with certain social satisfactions of the 
group—a cooperative attitude of all group members working together to help each member 
reach the production standard. Even after adoption of the permanent pay scale the men 
preferred working together, rather than following an ‘‘every man for himself’’ approach. 
This was their informal method of adjusting to differences among individuals and machines. 
Some implications of these research results are discussed. 

(209-61) 











HOW TO SATISFY THE BOSS. E. E. JENNINGS. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 49, No. 10, Oct. 1961. Pages 40-41, 47, 50-51. 


A Michigan State University survey of 64 business leaders from 46 companies in 18 industry 
groups disclosed five qualities most valued in a subordinate. The subordinate should: 

(1) rescue the boss from his mistakes (preventative, remedial and camouflage action are 
equally important kinds of rescue), (2) maintain the authority he has granted—that is, ac- 
cept his full delegation, but do not usurp authority unless you are sure the situation really 
warrants it, (3) be happy in second place—don’t upstage the boss or try constantly to qualify 
his position by your own, (4) project the image of the boss that he desires, not what you want 
others to think he is, and (5) be predictable so the boss can count on what you will do or say 
under given circumstances. 


At least three of these qualities are usually crucial to job success. Since little agreement 
was found on their relative importance, a subordinate must know precisely what his super- 
ior expects. No amount of effort in other areas will overcome failure to perform in that 
area which the boss may emphasize. 


The author concludes, ‘‘If there is one overriding executive sin, it is failure to gain the 
confidence and respect of the boss for whom one works.’’ When this happens both organiza- 
tional and executive effectiveness are impaired. Remembering the five steps listed in this 
article can help prevent such divergence and assist the reader to be a more effective as- 
sistant now, while better understanding how to be a boss himself. 

(210-61) 
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TURNOVER, ABSENCE, AND TRANSFER RATES AS INDICATORS OF EMPLOYEE DIS- 
SATISFACTION WITH REPETITIVE WORK. M. D. KILBRIDGE. 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review. Vol. 15, No. 1, Oct. 1961. Pages 21-32. 


Personnel literature abounds with pleas for ‘“‘job enlargement’”’ which would replace repeti- 
tive work with jobs of a varied nature. Such action has been advocated on the premise that 
repetitive work is boring, non-stimulating and therefore the cause of high turnover and 
absence rates. However, the emperical studies which have been made in this area do not 
confirm the assumed relationship between repetitive work and turnover, etc. 


A study was made in two large midwestern companies in an attempt to determine the rela- 
tionship between the traditional measures of job satisfaction and the job itself. Three types 
of work—repetitive line work, repetitive batch work and non-repetitive work—were ana- 
lyzed. In company one the researchers found that: the turnover rate is higher for repeti- 
tive than non-repetitive work, the turnoverrrate is higher for line repetitive than for batch 
repetitive work and for both repetitive and non-repetitive work the turnover rate is higher 
for male operators than for female operators. The absence rate is considerably lower for 
line repetitive than for batch repetitive or non-repetitive work. 


In company two they found that turnover is not very different between repetitive and non- 
repetitive work and that turnover was considerably higher on batch repetitive than line 
repetitive work. There was a higher absenteeism rate among women workers in both com- 
panies. The researchers conclude that factors such as the workers’ sex, wage differentials 
group pressures, the opportunity to earn incentive pay and the absence of night shift work 
have a greater influence on absence and turnover rates than repetiveness. (211-61) 











PICK A PRO FOR OVERSEAS. J. J. FRIEDMAN. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. Vol. 78, No. 4, Oct. 1961. Pages 55-59. 


With more American firms establishing overseas operations, picking good men for inter- 
national assignments becomes a pressing personnel problem. Although foreign nationals 
can be developed over a period of time to hold many jobs, the initial demand is for Ameri- 
cans. Drawing on the oil giants’ experience of many years—particularly that of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, Texaco and Socony Mobil—the author describes the personal character- 
istics most likely to indicate success in an overseas job. 


The main characteristics which emerge are ‘‘an international outlook,’’ youth (probably 
married, however), ability to speak or aptitude to learn foreign languages and a desire to 

go abroad and work there for many years. The attitude of the wife is also an important 
consideration. Because of the importance of attitude and desire, the company usually makes 
little effort to ‘‘sell’’ an employee on the idea of working overseas and most “‘drafts’’ are 
for periods of time limited to six months. Groups of specially selected college students 

are sometimes sent overseas for a trial assignment of one summer as part of the evalua- 
tion process. 


Among the devices used by the oil companies to ease the hardships of many overseas as- 
signments: payment of 20% to 30% bonus above base salary, additional cost-of-living al- 
lowances, equalization of local tax rates, liberalized vacation and retirement benefits and 
assurance that children will receive adequate education. 

(212-61) 














THE PERSONNEL MANAGER FOR INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS. G. M. OXLEY. 
Personnel. Vol. 38, No. 6, Nov.-Dec. 1961. Pages 52-58. 


Staffing problems involved in a new overseas operation contain many pitfalls for the per- 
sonnel manager inexperienced in this type of endeavor. To handle such problems the com- 
pany may hire a consultant, survey other company practices, hire an additional personnel 
man with overseas experience or use a combination of these approaches. There are at 
least four major differences between an overseas operation and the regular domestic rou- 
tine: communications are more difficult, social security legislation is often developed far 
beyond that of this country, cultural differences cause some surprising problems and Amer- 
ican employees are considerably favored over foreign nationals in the area of salary and 
other benefits. 


Selection of the right people for overseas assignment constitutes a major problem. The 
author states that as yet no satisfactory tests have been developed for this purpose. Multi- 
ple interviews conducted by men with experience in the foreign country involved is the 
method favored by companies with extensive overseas operations. Attributes desirable for 
such assignment are: the employee must have ‘‘left home’’ psychologically, must have an 
inquiring mind about other cultures, an aptitude for languages, an unusual degree of inde- 
pendence and willingness to assume responsibility and good health. 


Other problems involved include special orientation both to the new job and the new loca- 

tion, adjustment of pay and fringe benefits to fit both U. S. and foreign customs, and the de- 
velopment of foreign nationals so that they will eventually be able to take over most mana- 
gerial functions. (213-61) 
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THEY WORK BY TOUCH. G.C. MARTIN. 
Industrial Welfare. Vol. 43, No. 5, Sept. Oct. 1961. Pages 282-285. 


More and more progressive British managements are realizing that employment of the blind 
can be an economic advantage. In fact, Britain today leads the world in employment of blind 
workers in open industry and commerce. 


While the war played a vital part in opening opportunities for the blind, much credit must go 
to the improved methods of rehabilitation and training evolved by organizations such as the 
Royal National Institute for the Blind. Though large British firms are obliged to employ a 
3% quota of disabled persons, the Institute has little difficulty in placing its carefully trained 
and selected men by merit alone. The employment service of the RNIB places a worker 
competitively every day of the year. Although largely concerned with manual workers, 
about one-sixth of annual placements are in the commercial world. 


Among the keys to RNIB effectiveness in rehabilitation of the sightless are: (1) careful as- 
sessment of both the type of vocational training most appropriate to the individual and also 
of specific employment opportunities in his home area, (2) high standards (e.g., because a 
typist cannot check her errors, none are allowed), (3) training based on standard equipment, 
(4) continuous research to widen sightless employment, (5) practical (and convincing) place- 
ment demonstrations by training officers, themselves blind, and close follow-up contacts 
with the workers—two to five days see most factory recruits reaching normal production 
standards. 


(214-61) 








WHAT’S IN A POSITION GUIDE? A. R. JANGER. 


Management Record. Vol. 23, No. 9, Sept. 1961. Pages 28-38. 


Formats of position guides vary considerably from company to company, and often from one 
job level to another within a single company. Examples of six guides are reprinted to show 
the variations appearing most frequently in such aids. Nearly ail position guides have at 
least three standard sections: title, statement of basic function and an itemized list of duties 
and responsibilities. 


Title—often a note is included as to the larger unit of which this position is a part. Basic 
function—the purpose for which the job was established. Duties and responsibilities—usually 
regarded as the ‘‘heart’’ of the guide, this typically is a listing in order of importance; a 
statement of ‘‘authority’’ is often included as a concomitant of responsibility. 


Relationships of the job, particularly supervisory ones, are generally included. The linear 
chart method of simultaneously portraying these relationships in a number of jobs is dis- 
cussed briefly: reading horizontally along such a chart gives a quick picture of all the posi- 
tions involved in a particular area of decision-making, while vertical scanning shows the 
major responsibilities of a given position and provides for a rapid position-to-position com- 
parison. 

Other uses of the position guide which are discussed briefly: organization planning, man- 
power planning, recruiting, wage and salary administration, management development and 
work appraisal. Some attempts to improve position guides are also examined. 


(215-61) 











WHERE RECRUITING ADS GO WRONG. A. R. DEUTSCH. 


Management Review. Vol. 50, No. 10, Oct. 1961. Pages 26-35. 


The shortage of scientists, engineers, and technical personnel is acute and promises to grow 
worse. The competition for technical talent has become more intense, and competitors can- 
not afford misdirected efforts. The most widely used recruiting technique is advertising, and 
the author, president of Deutsch and Shea, Inc., believes this technique most needs improve- 
ment. This is primarily because ad approaches used and perfected in consumer advertising 
are not producing recruiting results. 


To be effective, such specialized advertisements must perform several functions: (1) gen- 
erate inquiries from people actively seeking new positions, (2) pre-sell people who, though 
satisfied with their present job, may be looking for a new position next week, month or year, 
(3) reinforce present employees’ pride and loyalty to their company and (4) present an image 
of the company that instills confidence in both the stockholders and the public. 


The most important way to create such an image is to demonstrate to the technical profes- 
sionals that the company has a good potential for growth, that the engineering staff is re- 
garded as important for company operation, that they will work in a creative climate where 
they are given responsibility and areas of freedom to exercise initiative and that the company 
has established tangible ways for providing professional recognition. Such items far out- 
balance climate, recreational facilities, housing and the like as attractors of top technical 
talent. 

(216-61) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 





FREE PRESS IN INDUSTRY? A. MADDISON. 
Personnel Management and Methods. Oct. 1961. Pages 22-24. 


The oft-heard criticisms of house organs—that they contain little real company news, over- 
emphasize gossip and items of relative insignificance—has focused attention on the role and 
organizational position of the editor. 


Although most firms recongize the house organ as an important part of their communications 
program, the individual who is responsible for its publication often operates under a severe 
handicap. Even though he may possess professional ability and experience, his lack of 
stature within the organization greatly limits his success. 


Several line officials may have the authority to censor, modify and rearrange copy prepared 
by the editor. This has led some house organ editors to prepare only material which is 
‘‘absolutely safe,’’ and inoffensive to all. Such practices are self-defeating in that the pur- 
pose of the organ—to provide factual, influential news—has been thwarted. A remedy to this 
situation may be found in giving the editor a clear definition of his purpose and responsibil- 
ity. Also, the editor should have access to those officials within the company who determine 
policy and who will establish and defend his editorial freedom. The members of the work 
force should recognize that several technical aspects of the editor’s job—deadlines, space 
limitations, style requirements—require the cooperation and understanding of all concerned 
if the company publication is to be successful. The over-burdened personnel director or 
his assistant who presumably has spare time need not be designated as the person responsi- 
ble for the house organ, but rather that ‘‘an industrial editor should be either an adjunct to 
the personnel department or he should work alongside the personnel director.’’ (217-61) 








WORDS. WwW. E. SCHEER. 
Office Executive. Vol. 36, No. 1, Nov. 1961. Pages 19-21, 


Technical, managerial or creative ability may be wasted if their possessor cannot transmit 
his ideas to others. This must be done accurately, clearly, briefly and in an influential way. 
The executive is especially subject to this admonition in his communication with his employ- 
ees. Executive communication with employees can be divided into six categories: informa- 
tion, orders, listening to problems, listening to opinions, reprimanding, and praising or en- 
couraging. Written communications should have clarity and simplicity of language as their 
criteria. They should avoid pompousness and over-impressiveness. 


This can be achieved if the message: (1) requires only one reading, (2) is not too long, (3) is 
presented in logical order, (4) shows concern for others, (5) is written naturally but not 
familiarly and (6) avoids emotional overtones that offend. Effective speaking can be achieved 
if we use words precisely and have a wide vocabulary to draw from. Although the English 
language contains some 500,000 words, the average speaker’s conversational vocabulary is 
limited to about 2,000 words, with half of his conversation composed of only 44 words. When 
we speak we should never assume that our listeners interpret the meaning of our words in 
the same way we interpret them. Non-verbal communications make up a third area, and in- 
clude the skills of keeping silent when appropriate, and its correlate skill, listening. The 
major blocks to communication include these: we see it as a one way process, we ignore 
feelings of listeners, we are self-centered, we like authority, we answer rather than ques- 
tion, we have prejudices, we like people who agree, we overemphasize rank of a speaker and 
we feel that communication comes naturally, and is therefore a skill which does not require 
close attention. (218-61) 




















EFFECTIVE CONFERENCE PLANNING AND LEADERSHIP. D. R. DILLEY. 
Michigan Business Review. Vol. 13, No. 5, Nov. 1961. Pages 35-39. 


The management conference is a major tool of decision making and communication in the 
large decentralized company, representing an investment of several hundred millions of dol- 
lars annually. Much of this is lost due to ineffective planning and leadership. Conferences 
should be limited to necessary ones, restricted in time and be well organized, planned and led. 


Ten steps go into good conference planning: (1) knowledge about conference anatomy, (2) de- 
termination of objectives, (3) consideration of other methods of achieving them, (4) use of an 
idea file, (5) selection of a chairman, (6) preparation of an agenda, (7) selection of partici- 
pants, (8) working out timing and scheduling, (9) making pre-conference assignments and 
(10) provision of all the necessary facilities. With these preliminary steps out of the way a 
good conference is made possible. 


Good conference leadership during the meeting includes five major phases. They are: 
(1) presentation of the problem, (2) presentation of the information (3) discussion, (4) evalua- 
tion of ideas and (5) summarization. 


The conclusions and recommendations emerging from a good conference can be of great value 
to the business organization. However, cautions the author, conferences should never be em- 
powered with decision making responsibilities, lest they become a refuge for cowardice and 
indecision. 


(219-61) 
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UNDERSTAND WHAT YOU HEAR. ROBERT FROMAN. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 49, No. 10, Oct. 1961. Pages 94-98. 


According to a recent survey of some 100 firms, most organizations get ‘‘deafer’’ as you 
descend the management ladder. The results: vice-presidents understand about two-thirds 
of what they hear from the top, general supervisors get about 56 per cent of it, plant man- 
agers about 40 per cent, foremen about 30 per cent, and the men on the production line re- 
ceive only 20 per cent. Not only in business, it is indicated, but in all fields of human en- 
deavor, the ability to understand what his superiors tell him sets a man apart. 


Five specific recommendations to improve the ability to listen and understand evolved from 
this survey. These were: (1) rephrase your understanding in your own words, and when- 
ever possible, check with source, (2) when you disagree with an order but must accept it, 
take extra care to get it right, (3) if you find something exciting in what you are told, watch 
out for errors of exaggeration in your understanding of it, (4) if you find something that you 
are told is boring, watch out for errors of transposition and (5) concentrate on the unfamil- 
iar items in all messages. 


An additional survey result of interest: most business executives and professional men 
spend seven out of ten working hours in giving or getting information. Of this, listening 
takes 45 per cent of their time, confirming that this much neglected skill is worthy of culti- 
vation. : 


(220-61) 














ATTITUDES OF PERSONNEL OFFICERS TOWARD INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 
K. F. WALKER. 
Personnel Practice Bulletin. Vol. 17, No. 3, Sept. 1961. Pages 17-21. 


Three groups of people were asked to state agreement or disagreement with 17 selected is- 
sues in industrial relations in Australian industry. The groups consisted of 126 union 
leaders, 255 employers, and 140 members of the Institute of Personnel Management. The 
questions dealt with issues of cooperation, loyalty, profit, fairness, participative manage- 
ment, pay, incentives, arbitration and class differences. This article reports the response 
of the 140 personnel officers. On legal, economic and political matters the personnel men 
were closer to their bosses than to the union leaders. 


Generally, this study showed that the personnel men usually stand somewhere between em- 
ployers and unions in the opinions upon the issues put before the three groups. Personnel 

men had less confidence in the efficacy of ‘‘extra pay for extra work’’ than did either em- 

ployers or unions. Personnel men expressed the view that most employees cooperate with 
employers more often than either unions or employers held this view. 


The overall opinions of personnel officers are nearer those of employers than they are of 
unions. The study shows that there were statistically significant differences of opinion on 
11 issues between the personnel officers and union leaders, and on 6 issues between the 
personnel officers and employers. It is interesting to note that when the three groups were 
asked to cite the cause of industrial strife in Australia 20.7% of the personnel officers and 
21.1% of the employers felt that poor managerial leadership led to this condition while only 
2.4% of union officials designated this group as the cause. (221-61) 











COLLECTIVE BARGAINING: RITUAL OR REALITY? A. A. BLUM. 
Harvard Business Review. Nov.-Dec. 1961. Pages 63-69. 


‘‘Will labor and management be ready if formerly meaningless collective bargaining games 
suddenly take on real meaning?’’ asks the author, Associate Professor at Michigan State 
University Social Science Department and Labor and Industrial Relations Center. During 
recent years, when labor and management have often been so cooperative, the ritualistic na- 
ture of our collective bargaining process has not been especially harmful. It has performed 
a valuable communicative role, not only to the opposing sides, but the equally important one 
of convincing one’s own side of the necessity for settlement. However, it has also masked ba- 
sic compromises with false fights for a public image of firm convictions, rights and preroga- 
tives. In short, it has been largely sound without fury, as evidenced by the gradual disap- 
pearance of the strike as a major weapon in industrial disputes. What, however, will happen 
when such basic agreements do not exist and strikes do occur? Such conflicts will happen 
when: (1) the parties regard their mission against the other as a holy crusade; (2) when 
unions are democratic; (3) when tactical mistakes are made by either side; (4) when no real 
collective bargainiag takes place, or (5) when a philosophical issue is at stake. Then our cur- 
rent rituals, including government intervention and mediation will fail for they aren’t pre- 
pared to meet a real conflict. The present phase of basic cooperation in collective bargain- 
ing may soon be replaced by conflicts based on the terror of technological unemployment, 
dilemmas of ceclining union strength, and the realities of continuing recession and unemploy- 
ment. If so, says the author, one of the greatest domestic challenges for the New Frontier 
will be to meet these old problems with fresh ideas. 

(222-61) 
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TRAINING 





LET’S FACE REALITIES IN DEVELOPING MANAGERS. 0. E. VROOM. 
Journal of the American Society for Training Directors. Vol. 15, No. 11, Nov. 1961. 
Pages 31-37. 


The test of training results should not be measured by the degree of ‘‘enjoyment’’ reported 
by the trainee—who wouldn’t be pleased to be removed from the pressures of the daily 
grind? —but in the benefit to the organization which the training gives. Supervisors are 
often happy when they have just finished a training course, but seldom retain or apply this 
newly-acquired knowledge to their job. 


Why do these doubts emerge or later blocks to changed behavior arise? One cause is, of 
course, that the training itself was not well done. Still another cause, and probably more 
prevalent is that the job factors and organizational pressures prevent or limit application. 
Thus, the trainee is trained one way by training staffs, but the instructions of his boss often 
contradict the principles and methods. Naturally, the edicts of his superior prevail. 


What is needed is a fusion of social science disciplines and a recognition of the power fac- 
tor which influences the realities of organization behavior. The needs and problems of 
supervisors—as defined by the supervisor-trainee himself—can be discussed as a part of 
supervisory training. The result of facing up to the problems of power may be frustrating 
to the supervisor, but no more so than in present forms of training where power of the 
trainee’s boss to veto training results is the rule. 


(223-61) 








A WAY TO TEST FOR EXECUTIVE ABILITY--THE IN-BASKET METHOD 
Business Management Vol. 20, No. 6, Sept. 1961. Pages 56-58. 


The In-Basket is ‘‘an inexpensive crystal ball’’ which can be adapted for selection, testing 
or training. Originally developed by the Educational Testing Service of Princeton, it is used 
by American Telephone and Telegraph for managerial training as well as for other purposes. 
Material is developed from actual job situations and is made into three packets: (1) back- 
ground material, including written statements of personnel practices and policies, a union 
agreement, an organization chart and a map that describes the hypothetical company; (2) let- 
ters, reports and inputs that comprise the problem items; (3) action materials—the office 
forms, note paper, pencils and other supplies. 


The technique is presented in a four step process. Step one: a 30-minute oral briefing sets 
the stage. Step two: the work period in which each man handles the in-basket as he would 
in his own office. Step three: a summary sheet on actions taken shows how the trainee or- 
ganized his time is prepared after three hours. Step four: group discussion—the trainees 
swap summary sheets and rate them. The results of this process give the trainer a new 
tool to teach management methods. In addition, it can be used to assess such things as or- 
ganizing ability, ability to work in routine manner, problem solving and decision making, 
creativity, and special strengths. This simulation of a real job is also suggested for use in 
executive testing, recruiting, and training. 


(224-61) 























A PHILOSOPHY OF TRAINING. R. F. SHEETS. 


Journal of American Society of Training Directors. Vol. 15, No. 10, Oct. 1961. Pages 
42-43, 


Can we really have education without training or training without education? The author, 
Assistant Director of Training, the Mead Corporation, Chillicothe, Ohio, says, ‘‘No.’’ Train- 
ing, whether formalized and directed or not, has always been an integral part of business 

and industry. Everyone is daily acquiring new information, skills, habits and attitudes. It is 
management’s responsibility that such learning be developed and guided to the mutual well- 
being of employee and employer. Line people are in the best position to evaluate the amount 
or type of training needed to effectively meet operating problems. It is usually a training 
staff function to aid in the formalization of training needs and the development of the most 
effective methods to ensure their fulfillment. 


Mr. Sheets believes that training: (1) is essential to modern business (2) must be based on 
sound techniques, (3) must prepare an employee to do his job better, man and assume higher 
responsibilities in the future, (4) must be an integral part of line supervision, (5) must be 
recognized as a tool of management, (6) should strengthen good employee-employer relations, 
(7) must be constantly evaluated, revised, and up-dated, (8) is itself neither good nor bad— 
only its use and results can be measured, (9) programs can be stopped, but not training, and 
(10) can supplement, but not substitute for the individual’s efforts toward self-improvement. 


(225-61) 
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THE POTENTIAL OF PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION. 
J. L. HUGHES and W. J. MC NAMARA. 
Personnel. Vol. 38, No. 6, Dec. 1961. Pages 59-67. 


The effects of automation in increasing the demand for new skills will be a serious problem 
in the future, and is a burden which will fall upon industry. A new method of instruction, 
called programmed instruction, automated teaching, reinforced learning and teaching ma- 
chines offers great potential in solving the problem. In all of them these steps occur: 

(1) The learner is presented information one step at a time in frames, (2) Each frame re- 
quires him to answer a question or respond in some way, (3) the trainee checks to see if he 
is right. The learner follows the program as an individual, not as aclass member. The 
immediate feedback feature provides ‘‘reinforcement,’’ which means he cannot fail the 
course. Two major devices for instruction are teaching machines and textbooks. The text- 
books fall into two primary categories, the programmed textbook and the tutorex or 
scrambled text. Whatever the method, the entire area of programmed instruction shows 
promise. It can overcome the shortage of qualified instructors in industry, and is usually 
economical. For, it is generally less expensive to train for individual needs rather than to 
establish and conduct classes for several people. It will also meet the educational needs of 
personnel who are dispersed over a wide geographical area. IBM has had excellent results 
from the new method, found that students like it, and sees potential use in many other pro- 
fessional fields including engineering, maintenance, office and factory jobs and manage- 
ment theory and practice. Program writing still remains a problem, and most firms simply 
buy their programs from outside suppliers although a few are developing their own pro- 
gram writers. (226-61) 











THE PROS AND CONS OF EXECUTIVE STOCK OPTIONS. R.C. SMYTH. 
Management Review. Vol. 50, No. 12, Dec. 1961. Pages 47-54. 


Stock option plans have been attacked as unjustifiable tax dodges, contributors to inflation 
and a factor which discourages competition and economic growth. These accusations have 
been directed primarily at restricted stock option plans which allow companies to offer its 
stock to executives for not less than 85% of market value (although a 100% figure is usually 
used). This device has increased considerably in the last eight years. In 1953 30% of 
major companies had option plans as opposed to 73% today. 


Government officials claim that option plans are a ‘‘tax loophole’’ representing a tax loss 
as high as $100 million a year. However, these plans are intended to increase corporate 
profitability and thereby generate tax revenue. The argument that option plans are infla- 
tionary is also refuted. 


Some critics of option plans claim the equity of the shareholder is diluted when executives 
are given an opportunity to buy at less than market price. This cannot be disputed, but the 
degree to which the equity has been diluted is relatively small for the benefits stockholders 
gain in return: (1) services of a knowledgable executive group and (2) increased value of 
stock held. It should not be forgotten that these options have no value unless the company 
prospers. Hence, the potential increase in value which these plans aim at usually far out- 
weighs the foregone value of diluted equity. Option plans also stimulate competition in that 
they are especially advantageous to the small or new firm which cannot offer skilled execu- 
tives high cash rewards because of limited financial ability. 


(227-61) 














PERSONNEL APPRAISAL--A MANAGEMENT CONTROL TOOL. WwW. D. TORRENCE. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 40, No. 5, Oct. 1961. Pages 219-221. 


Business management has, for many years, used the concept of the financial audit whenever 
a critical appraisal of a firm’s fiscal health is desired. In this article, the author, instruc- 
tor of Business Organization and Management, University of Nebraska, proposes that the 
area of manpower management also needs periodic appraisal of the firm’s personnel activi- 
ties to determine compliance with stated objectives, uncover weaknesses, and initiate chang- 
es. Three basic approaches to conducting such a personnel audit are listed: (1) the tradi- 
tional interview, either using a check-list of questions or questions which are open-ended 

in nature; (2) a written check-list questionnaire sent to all employees for anonymous return; 
and (3) analysis and evaluation of information contained in the personnel records. 


A recent survey by the author of all Nebraska manufacturing firms having 50 or more em- 
ployees revealed that less than 1/3 used personnel audits. Those that did, favored the self- 
audit technique and most frequently checked on the activities of: (1) wage and salary struc- 
ture, (2) personnel policies, (3) supervisory practices, (4) employee appraisal, (5) working 
conditions, and (6) administration of the personnel department. Also, those firms that re- 
ported use of the personnel audit, claimed positive results. Four statistical tables showing 
specific figures of audit findings are included. 


(228-61) 
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TESTS AND TESTING 





MUST ALL TESTS BE VALID? R. L. EBEL. 
American Psychologist. Vol. 16, No. 10, Oct. 1961. Pages 640-647. 


Most users of tests want to know that the tests actually measure the things that it is pur- 
ported to measure. This degree of accuracy is vital to the user and is known as the ‘“‘vali- 
dity’’ of the test. It is a measure of testing that most psychologists and test users would 
insist upon knowing. Yet, validity is not as well determined and utilized as it might be in 
most instances. This is usually attributed to the lack of clear criteria for the ‘‘things to 
be measured” area. What is required is a narrower definition of the word validity itself. 


Usually, validity is considered to be one of four types—content, predictive, concurrent and 
construct. Since people cannot agree on what validity really is, perhaps we should not con- 
cern ourselves with it, but try to identify a more concrete and realistic method of deciding 
what makes a test good. The very inadequacy of test validity attempts shows that it is not 
the most important quality of mental measurement. Corresponding problems of validation 
seem to be almost non-existent in the realm of physical measurement. Perhaps we have 
generalized validity to mean ‘‘value, utility or meaning,’’ and if this is the case we have 
gone too far. How does one know what a test is supposed to measure? Perhaps the more 
appropriate alternative to using validity as an all-purpose tool for sizing up tests would be 
to replace this term with meaningfulness in the usual list of major desirable characteristics 
of a measuring instrument. Validity could still be used, but in a narrower and more ger- 
mane context. To size up meaningfulness, we could turn to operational definitions, meas- 
ures of reliability and group norms. Other tests could be the interences which could be 
made from score, meaningfulness and the convenience of the test in use. (229-61) 








GUIDEPOSTS FOR PERSONNEL TESTING. LAURENCE LIPSETT. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 40, No. 6, Nov. 1961. Pages 261-265. 


Psychological testing has use in selection and placement, with the best examples being in 
the clerical, factory worker and apprentice categories. However, the generalized informa- 
tion gained from these tests may prove of little value when an actual job situation is con- 
sidered. This weakness can be overcome if a ‘‘job sample test’’ is developed out of a par- 
ticular situation rather than relying on a ready-made test. Once installed they can often be 
handled by an average clerk. 


The value of testing is even more questionable when used for selecting sales, supervisory 
or professional personnel. The complexity of critical qualities in personality required, 
and the lack of clear-cut measures of job success, (for example, determining whether suc- 
cess was due to the man or the situation) often preclude testing in these areas. 


The costs of installation should be weighed against the possible costs of a wrong placement 
decision. Many tests ‘‘describe the applicant”’ with a great deal of accuracy. Often how- 
ever, crucial factors which will affect the applicant’s performance are not revealed. In 
evaluating consultants, it is best to retain the services of a professionally qualified and ac- 
credited man. This professional help is essential when using projective-type tests which 


may be required for complete description. Fees for professionals vary from $75 to $150 per 
day. 


An over-reliance on testing should be avoided and continuing attention should be given to the 
careful use of application blanks, interviews and investigations of applicants’ backgrounds. 
(230-61 











PERSONAL HISTORY CORRELATES OF PHYSICAL SCIENTISTS’ CAREER ASPIRATIONS. 


L. E. ALBRIGHT & J. R. GLENNON. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. Vol. 45, No. 5, Oct. 1961. Pages 281-284. 


A 484-item background and interests questionnaire was given to 223 petroleum research 
scientists employed by the American Oil Company, from which 43 items were extracted that 
discriminated between aspirants for administrative work and aspirants for research work. 
When successively applied to top-level administrators and researchers in each of the two 
fields, the items continued to discriminate between the two groups but with increasingly less 
effectiveness. Examples are given of typical items and the different responses characteris- 
tic of aspirants and incumbents in administration versus research work. 


Comparison of the two groups of aspirants revealed no differences in educational level. 
However, the administrative aspirants were rated higher on creativity and on overall per- 
formance than the research aspirants, while the research aspirants had a significantly 
larger number of patent disclosures. Analysis of the questionnaire results indicated some 
confirmation of the popular sterotype of the research scientist as an introverted work- 
oriented individual as opposed to the more extroverted status-seeking administrator. 


Among the implications discussed is the question of the effect administrators may have on 
the career of research aspirants. Since such activities as college recruitment, perform- 
ance ratings, and promotion decisions are part of the administrator’s job, conscious or un- 
conscious bias favoring their own kind could do much harm to the careers of research 
scientists and to the effectiveness of the organization’s achievements. 


(231-61) 
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SPOTLIGHT ON THE OLDER POPULATION. M.C. KERPEN. 
Management Record. Vol. 23, No. 9, Sept. 1961. - Pages 15-21. 


Past growth in number of persons over 65, their increasing importance relative to other 
age groups, the composition and geographical distribution of this group, and future popula- 
tion trends are discussed in this article, which includes numerous tables and charts relat- 
ing to proportions of people in all age groups. Although the number and proportion of the 
total population falling into advanced age groups has been steadily increasing for over 50 
years, current projections indicate that their proportion in the future is likely to remain 
relatively constant at about 10%. 


Data are presented which show the distribution of the older group by States, from a low of 
2.4% of the total Alaskan population to a high of 11.9% in Iowa. Widows 65 years of age and 
over constitute about 30% of the total older population and indications are that this propor- 
tion will become even larger. Because of various factors which are discussed, the average 
age of the ‘‘over 65’’ population will continue to rise, with women over 75 years of age in- 
creasing more than any other single group. 


Contrary to some reports, it appears that the burden on the productive group (age 18 to 64) 
of providing for dependents (aged as well as children) is hardly heavier now than it was in 
1900. The dependent group increased 141% during the years 1900 to 1960 while the produc- 


tive group increased 135%, irtdicating no appreciable change in the dependency burden. 
(232-61) 








REMOVING FEAR FROM RETIREMENT. E. J. HICKEY 


Canadian Personnel and Industrial Relations Journal. Vol. 8, No. 4, Fourth Quarter, 1961. 


Pages 31-33, 35. 


‘*Most people in our time simply do not know how to retire,’’ says the author, Industrial Re- 
lations Manager, Swift Canadian Company, Toronto. Thus, retirement, which could be the 
most splendid thing that ever happens to us, is often a brief span of unhappiness, frustration 
and fading away. This was the general rule with employees of the Swift Toronto plant before 
a special study of this situation was made in 1955. That study of the company’s pensioners 
disclosed five major problem areas: (1) finances, (2) health, (3) housing, (4) employment, 
and (5) leisure activity. 


This study resulted in a five-step program designed to prepare employees for the different 
life they face in retirement. These are: (1) a letter to the employee upon completion of 20 
years continuous service informing him of his status under the retirement policy and en- 
couraging thought to the future retirement years, (2) at age 60, five years prior to the com- 
pulsory retirement age, the employee is counseled on some aspects of approaching retire- 
ment-—-particularly the pension he can expect, (3) another counseling session a year before 
retirement for a current estimate of pension rate and other benefits, (4) close contact with 
the employee during his last weeks with the company on all details and arrangements and 
(5) post-retirement communications for both office visits and contacts with the retiree on 


company affairs, news items, reunions, etc. 
(233-61) 











ES SERVES UNIONS AND EMPLOYERS.  R. J. O’CONNOR 
Employment Security Review. Vol. 28, No. 11, Nov. 1961. Pages 24-26. 


The joint efforts of management, unions and the California Department of Employment has 
resulted in a workable solution to the unemployment problem which has formerly faced sev- 
eral industries throughout California. An analysis of the hotel, restaurant and tavern in- 
dustry showed that there was high turnover and special recruitment needs. In addition, it 
was found that unions were often unable to provide an adequate supply of applicants to em- 
ployers and that individuals seeking employment in this field had difficulty in obtaining jobs 
through their own efforts. 


A program has now been established whereby unions designate the Department of Employ- 
ment as their dispatching agent and employers do all their hiring through the public employ- 
ment office. The local office recruits, selects and places all workers for an industry and/ 
or craft. The program is carried out in a four-step operation: (1) Representatives of the 
three groups meet to determine employment needs and unemployment for a particular craft 
or industry. (2) A Public Employment Office representative visits employers and makes 
special studies of their needs, making job analyses and specifications when necessary. 

(3) The representative then visits and speaks at unions meetings, telling members of the 
opportunities available to them. (4) Reviews of progress to date and consideration of re- 
quired procedural changes are the subject of periodic meetings attended by representatives 
of the three groups. Similar programs have been established for laundries, dry cleaners 
and retail establishments. A state-wide program which will serve employers and the 12,500 
members of the Machinists Union in California is presently being established. (234-61) 
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WHEN MANAGEMENT CHOOSES YOUR WIFE. ANTONIA RIDGE. 
Industrial Welfare. Vol. 48, No. 5, Oct. 1961. Pages 274-276. 


It is a commonly accepted practice to interview a man’s wife before assigning him overseas. 
In America it has been a custom to select men for many key jobs only after interviewing 
the wife. 


The wifely interview usually ccnsists of a genial lunch and week-end, and if she meets the 
organization’s standards of radiant poise, confidence, it may be done at the expense of her 
own personality with no mind, self, nor soul she can call her own. Perhaps the Japanese 
idea of businessmen having Geishas who assist him in entertaining is more honest; heart- 
less of course, but one cannot mix sentiment and business. 


Fortunately some companies are only interested in work well done by the employee, but if 
the idea catches on, through slavishly following American business methods, unorthodox 
thinking by wives may be eliminated in the future. ‘‘As our grandmothers used to say, 
‘she’ll know her place.’’’ Psychologists in America—the paradise of psychologists—may 
force such people to learn to cheat on tests to prove that the arrogant attempt to predict 
how others will behave cannot be enforced. 


All such testing boils down to words. Psychologists would be wise to read Saint Augustine 
who pointed to the ‘‘hidden deeps’’ in men that so often confound scientific diagnosis. Pre- 
dicting a man’s success on the basis of interviewing his wife probes into personal affairs 
which the man must sort out for himself. 


(235-61) 








THE NEED FOR POLITICALLY SOPHISTICATED MANAGERS. H.R. HALL. 
Vital Speeches. Vol. 28, No. 2, Nov. 1, 1961. Pages 51-53. 


Indifference by business men to public affairs results in unfriendly, unsympathetic and in- 
different government action. Management as a vocation has traditionally avoided politics, 
leaving the control of government to professional politicians. As a result anti-business 
legislation and regulation has grown. Labor unions on the other hand, have not been lax in 
their attention to politics. In fact, ‘‘while business has talked, labor has acted.’’ This has 
often resulted in programs of control, higher taxes and welfare programs. 


Fortunately there is a new trend today by businessmen in politics. The public’s economic 
ignorance of business goals and structures demands more effort in political matters by 
businessmen. To be effective in the area of politics, managers must take part personally, 
have confidence in their ability to change the patterns of progress and recognize the need to 
speak out on issues. Once he has accepted this responsibility to act, he must become better 
informed on political issues than he has in the past. Recent association and company train- 
ing programs have done good work in this line. 


The words of Plato—‘‘The punishment wise men suffer for indifference to public affairs is to 
be ruled by unwise men’’—can be directly paraphrased to apply to the present-day situation: 
“‘The punishment businessmen suffer for traditional indifference to public affairs is to be 
ruled by unsympathetic men—unfriendly to their concepts—uninformed about their needs— 
unresponsive to their entreaties.”’ 


(236-61) 














COMPANY MILITARY LEAVE PRACTICES: A REVIEW. M. E. EDMONDS. 
Management Record. Vol. 23, No. 9, Sept. 1961. Pages 2-7. 


Changing world conditions and emphasis on trained reserves in the defense effort of this 
country necessitate a re-evaluation of industrial practices on military leave and associated 
company benefits. Prevailing practices since 1942 are examined, together with an analysis 
as to how these practices have already undergone various changes and may continue to 
change in view of more extended reserve committments and sudden activation of employees. 
Military service policies of this country and the various methods whereby individuals may 
fulfill their obligations or obtain exemptions are discussed in some detail. 


In 1951, as contrasted with 1942, less than 10% of the 212 companies surveyed by the National 
Industrial Conference Board had cut down on military benefits, whereas 22% indicated that 
they had increased these benefits. The major exception was a reduction in the number of 
firms giving extra compensation to employees leaving to go into military service. Most 
firms counted the time spent in military service toward determining pension eligibility and 
continued making payments for himif the plan were a noncontributory type. Continuation of 
group life insurance depended primarily on the policy of the insurers involved in each plan, 
but hospitalization and medical benefits were automatically dropped when an employee en- 
tered military service (most firms continued such benefits to the employee’s dependents, 
however.) Most companies gave some proportionate credit to vacations, time off, and profit- 
sharing plans. 


A brief checklist is given as an aid to planning for establishing military benefits. 


(237-61) 
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THIEVERY IN THE PLANT. IRWIN ROSS. 
Fortune. Vol. 64, No. 4, Oct. 1961. Pages 140-143, 202, 204, 207. 


Although industrial embezzlement is much more ‘‘glamorous’’ and receives wide-spread 
attention, theft of merchandise is seen by many to be of even greater importance. In fact, 
it is estimated that $1 billion are lost to employee-theives annually. 


The problem is especially prevalent in department stores, electronics firms, drug factor- 
ies and other industries where small items can be easily hidden by employees as they pass 
through the gate. 


The problem is so firmly entrenched that many employers have come to look upon employee 
theft as a cost of doing business. Their attitude has usually been rationalized on the ground 
that the value of goods stolen is relatively small. However, this is dangerous and deluding 
For example, seven employees of a New Jersey Ford plant succeeded in smuggling out 
$100,000 worth of small parts over a period of two and a half years. 


This problem can be partially overcome by traditional plant protection devices, but internal 
control methods should also be considered. These latter activities include an automatic 
assesment of workers’ honesty by planning merchandise flow in such a way that the functions 
of one worker act as a check on the activities of another. Perpetual inventory of high-value, 
pilferable goods is also suggested. Some firms feel that a reliance on internal control 
mechanisms is inadequate, afd consider a solid pre-employment screening a vital, integral 
part of their total program. Polygraphs are often used in the pre-screening, but the lack of 
qualified operators and worker resistance often preclude their use. (238-61) 











STATE GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL PERSONNEL. 
J. J. KILGALLON. 
Monthly Labor Review. Vol. 84, No. 10, Oct. 1961. Pages 1100-1104. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics conducted a study for the National Science Foundation to de- 
termine the number of engineers and scientists employed by the fifty state governments. 
They discovered that 41,000 scientists and engineers and 47,000 technicians were employed 
by the various state agencies. Almost all of them--97%—were employed by three types of 
departments: highway and conservation, health and welfare and agriculture and conservation. 
The engineers were clustered largely in highway and public works departments. Engineers 
as a group outnumber state-employed scientists by more than 2 to 1. Furthermore, civil 
engineers made up 93% of the engineers. Fifty nine per cent of the engineers held batchelor’s 
degrees (as compared to 78% in private industry). Two general categories of scientists 

were identified in this study: life scientists and physical scientists. The former group is 
composed of biologists (employed primarily by agricultural and conversation agencies), 
agricultural scientists and medical scientists. The latter group which comprises about 5% 

of all state-employed scientists as opposed to 15% in industry, is composed of chemists, 
mathematicians, geologists and geophysicists. Only 1,282 psychologists were found in the 
hire of state governments, the majority being in mental health departments. Most of the 
47,000 technicians employed by the states act as assistants to scientists or engineers. The 
ratio of technicians to engineers and scientists was 115 technicians per 100 professionals. 
This compares with industry’s 72 technicians per 100 professionals. Technicians actually 
performing research was limited, and found only in health agencies. (239-61) 











LOOK WHAT’S HAPPENED TO COMPENSATION. 


Occupational Hazards. Vol. 23, No. 12, Dec. 1961. Pages 21-24. 


In 1961 workmens’ compensation reached its fiftieth anniversary, for 11 states passed their 
first compensation laws in 1911. Today all fifty states and all the provinces of Canada have 
these laws. Prior to such legislative action, the common law held the employee responsible 
for his own safety. The new laws introduced the concept that the employer was responsible 
for injuries and illnesses sustained on the job even though the employer was not at fault. 
Present-day compensation programs are marked by a wide variation of coverage, benefits 
and requirements from state to state. 


Early laws were initiated on the theory that workmens’ compensation should replace lost 
wages. However, the two principles of dollar limitation on benefits and arbitrary time limits 
on claims have emerged and have therefore modified the original intent. ‘“‘This shift away 
from the wage loss idea is a growing one.’’ One principle which has come into wide accep- 
tance is the growing avoidance of court action and placing decision making in the hands of 
administrative boards with quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial powers. 


Some effects of the law have been the encouragement of employer safety programs, the en- 
couragement to employees to work more safely and increased union interest in safety and 
compensation benefits. In the future you may look for bigger, broader, more expensive com- 
pensation benefits, more government regulation of your safety program and more labor 
demands for participation in your program. 


(240-61) 
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How—and how much—to pay your foreman 


When a foreman looks at his pay, it’s not only dollars that count. How he is 


EXHIBIT ONE 


paid—and how much status his compensation gives him—may 


matter more. Here are facts you can use, based on a national survey. 


qm Phere is more in- 
volved in paying your foreman than 
mere dollars. 

Disregard the other factors and 
you will probably have an unhappy 
foreman on your hands. Like any 
other man, a foreman works best 
when he is fairly and properly com- 
pensated. 

Recently one foreman said: 

“I'm not really a foreman—I'm a 
glorified worker. If | were part of 
management, like they tell me 1 am, 
Vd be paid a salary and bonus, like 
they get. But I’m paid by the bour— 
straight time and overtime—just like 
the guys under me.” 

This is a key point: the average 
foreman jealously guards his status. 
Status may mean as much to him as 
money. maybe more. His value to 
his company lies largely in his close- 
ness to the workers. But it is this 
closeness that makes him particu- 
larly protective of his status as part 
of management. 

Thus, how—and how much—vou 
pay your foreman can not only 
motivate him, but can help estab- 
lish his status. There are many 
things to consider. Among them: 
® How many men he supervises. 
® How much his workers are paid. 
® How much other foremen in your 
location get. 
® How much time he puts in. 

Here's a closer look at each of 
these factors and how they influ- 
ence foreman pay. 


Number of men supervised 


® Does the number of men a fore- 
man supervises affect the amount 
of his pay? 

Answer: yes. 

According to a survey con- 
ducted by the National Foremen's 
Institute, the “average” foreman in 
this country has 23 workers under 
him. 

However, plant size affects this 
figure. For example, it was found 
that in firms employing more than 


1,000 workers, the average foreman 
has 34 men working under him. In 
a small firm (fewer than 100 work- 
ers) the average foreman has only 
14 workers under him. 

The pay scale was found to vary 
in accordance with the number of 
workers supervised. More men, 
more pay; fewer men, less pay. 

Thus, with qualification, you can 
use this as a general rule-of-thumb: 
if your foreman has more than 23 
men working under him, he de- 
serves more than the average com- 
pensation for foremen. 


How much his workers are paid 
® Does the degree of difference be- 
tween his pay and that of his men 
matter to a foreman? 

Answer: it matters greatly. 

This is a problem that has long 
been recognized by management. 
One foreman summed up the worst 
part of the problem when he said: 

“Half my workers are making 
more than | am! We have a lot of 
overtime around here. The men get 
paid overtime and I don’t. That 
time-and-a-half adds up. How are 
these guys going to pay any atten- 
tion to me when they know they 
make more than I do?” 

Many foremen are willing to 
work for less than other foremen 
get—provided they earn. substan- 
tially more than their workers. 

For instance, foremen in the 


South and in New England cam 
much less, on an average, than fore- 
men in other parts of the country. 
This doesn’t bother them. Why? 
Because foremen in these areas 
earn considerably more than their 
workers. Even @ brand new fore- 
man in the South or New England 
earns about one-third more than his 
workers. 

According to the National Fore- 
men's Institute study, the typical 
foreman, taking the nation as a 
whole. earns about one-quarter 
more than his men. So on this seale. 
foremen in the South and in New 
England are ahead of the game. 
even though paid less than foremen 
in other areas. 


How much other foremen get 


e it is understandable that your 
foremen will resent being paid less 
than other foremen in your own 
area. However, facts indicate that 
a foreman is not usually overly con- 
cerned about how his compensa- 
tion compares with what is being 
paid to foremen in other areas of 
the country. 

For instance, let's take a hypo- 
thetical case based on the facts in 
the foremen’s survey (the dollar 
amounts are two years old. but the 
degree of difference between the 


figures probably remains about the 


same). 
John Smith is foreman of a small 





DIFFERENCE BETWEEN FOREMAN PAY AND WORKER PAY 


By orea 
Region Percent more 
National average 37 Yo 
South 34 Vo 
New England 33% 
West 26% 
Middle Atlantic 25% 
Midwest 25 % 


The stotus value received by a foreman because of earning more than his 
workers is a key factor in determining foremen's pay. Foremen work for less 


Plant size 


Number of 

employees Percent more 
Over 1,000 29 Yo 
500 to 1,000 28%, 
100 to 500 26% 
0 - 100 28% 
Average Lt fo 


when the percentage of worker-foreman pay differential is high. 
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plant in the South. He receives 
$508 per month—the average for 
that area. 

Al Jones is foreman of a large 
plant in the West. He receives $758 
per month. 

The plants produce the same 
products and each man supervises 
the same type of operation. 

John Smith in the South isn’t un- 
duly bothered by the fact that he 
is making $250 less than Al Jones. 
The reasons: 

1. His cost of living is less. 

2. He works in a smaller plant 
and has fewer men to supervise. 

3. He knows that other foremen 
in his area receive pay that is in line 
with his. 

4, Perhaps most important of all, 
he knows that he is making one- 
third more than his workers, while 
Al Jones is making only one-fourth 
more than his. 

What conclusions can be drawn 
from this? There are two: 

First, if you pay your foreman in 
accordance with the average for 
your area, you meet one of his key 
requirements. 

Second, a foreman is apt to work 
for less monetary compensation if 
he is given a high degree of status. 


How much time he puts in 


» How to pay a foreman for 
the extra hours he works has long 


been a problem for management. 
Some solutions are indicated by the 
National Foremen’s Institute study. 

Who hasn’t heard about the man- 
ager who says to his foreman: 

“Great job you and the boys did 
last night—working past midnight. 
Wish we could pay you for your 
extra hours—but you're an execu- 
tive, you know.” 

The fact is many foremen frown 
on being paid for overtime—be- 
cause it makes them _ glorified 
workers. Yet obviously, they still 
want to be—and deserve to be— 
recompensed for their extra time. 

Often when overtime can be pre- 
dicted in advance, there is no prob- 
lem. Management merely figures 
the extra hours and gives the fore- 
man a salary that takes into con- 
sideration these hours. 

Another method that is some- 
times equitable is production in- 
centive. But this can be unfair to 
the foreman who may work nights 
for a week getting broken machin- 
ery repaired only to find that he is 
held up for lack of materials or 
orders. Thus, he is penalized for 
things he can’t control. 


Bonuses 


= Many companies are meeting the 
problem with bonuses. The study 
by the National Foremen’s Insti- 
tute proves it. In this study, 54% of 





HOW COMPANIES PAY BONUSES TO FOREMEN 


Number of workers 


: Average up to 100 100-500 500-1000 Over 1000 

Total with bonuses 54 4, 56.7% 58.4% 49.0% 39.4% 
Profit sharing 25.5% 25.7% 27.5% 25.2% 16.5% 
Annual or Christmas 27.2% 30.3% 29.7% 21.0% 18.2% 
Length of service 5.4% 6.8% 6.3 % 3.8% 1.2% 
Outstanding performance 4.9% 6.2% 5.1% 3.8% 3.5% 
Individual contribution 4.9% 5.5% 5.3% 4.8% 1.8% 
Production efficiency 4.8% 4.9%, 5.6% 3.3% 2.9% 
Plant efficiency 4.2% 3.6% SEG 2.9% 3.3% 
Department efficiency 3.5% 3.6% a7 3.3% 2.9 %o 
Cost of living 3.0% 1.6% 2.7% 4.8% 4.1% 
Quality 2.5% 2.6% 2.5% 2.9% 2.4%, 
Overtime 2.1% 2.6% 1.8% 1.9% 2.9% 
Monthly shipments 1.7% 2.3% 1.8% 1.4% 0.6% 
Sales 1.6% 3.3% 1.1% 1.0% 1.8% 
Attendance Lt 2.6% 0.8% 0.5% —_— 

Other 1.1% 1.0% 1.0% 2.4%, 0.6% 
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the companies covered said they 
pay their foremen bonuses of one 
kind or another (see box). 

The big problem here is what 
kind of bonus and how much a 
foreman should receive. 

The survey reported that among 
companies that pay their foremen § 
bonuses, the amount averages about 
10% of annual salary, or more than a 
month’s pay. However, once again 
there are area variations. 

In the Midwest, for instance, the 
bonus was reported to be an aver- § 
age of 10.8%; in New England the § 
figure was 3% lower. 

























































Degree of automation 


= Does the degree of automation 
affect the foreman’s pay? 

Answer: little if at all. 

Of the 1,418 plants the survey 
covered, 118 said that the plant 
or part of it had been automated 
within the past five years. 

But the figures in the study indi- 
cate that with the advent of auto- 
mation, foremen’s pay remains 
stable. Where pay raises are 
granted, they are usually due to 
other factors, the study shows. 

Automation does tend to give 
foremen fewer men to supervise. 
Few, however, lose their positions, 
according to the study. Almost all 
the foremen covered by the study 
who did lose their jobs as a result 
of automation were described as 
having been given other jobs with 
the same company. 

Not surprisingly, | companies 
found that, with the advent of auto- 
mation, their foremen needed in- 
creased technical training. 

The study indicates that if you 
automate, you will be paying your 
foreman the same amount for super- 
vising fewer men. However, he will 
learn valuable technical informa- 
tion which will not cost you a raise 
in salary. 





Summary 


s How—and how much-to pay 
your foreman? The facts show that 
these are key determining factors: 
« How many men he supervises. 

# How much his workers are paid. 
= How much other foremen in your 9 
area earn. 

=s How much time he puts in. 

« And above all, how much he 
wants to be considered a part of 
management. # 
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TYPEWRITER AND COMPUTER are electric, work together as a unit. Equipment 
like this is worth thousands; some computers are valued at $2!4 million or more. 
Yet business often pays little attention to the specialized fire protection the equip- 
ment demands. 


New Hazard: Office Machine Fires 


“T CAN’T understand,” an insurance company executive 
told us, “why computer manufacturers who lease their 
equipment don’t demand that users provide suitable 
fire protection. 

“I’ve seen data processing installations where there 
wasn’t even an extinguisher in sight. Yet the equip- 
ment was worth a quarter of a million. I’ve seen tape 
storage areas without protection, and storerooms with 
hundreds of thousands of punch cards stacked in them 
when the rooms weren’t sprinklered. 

“The same managements that do this wouldn’t think 
of letting their plants go without fire protection. But 
they seem to think plant offices are immune to fire.” 

Electronic equipment has followed the electric type- 
writer and the electric adding machine into manufac- 
turing areas. Tape-controlled processes now do every- 
thing from producing chemicals with a high degree of 
quality control to’ machining engine blocks. Computers 
-in engineering rooms and plant laboratories solve prob- 
lems quickly that, a half dozen years ago, would have 
taken mathematicians weeks to solve. 

This electronic invasion has gone into small plants 
as well as large. Firms with 100 to 500 employees are 
figuring payrolls, keeping personnel records, keeping 
books, doing engineering calculations, with machines 
that do all but think. 


Follow these rules for fire safety 


Robert W. Batchelder, field manager, Factory In- 
surance Association, Baltimore, suggested these ways 
to protect electronic equipment: 

> Put expensive machines in a wholly fire-resistant 
compartment, isolated from as many flammable mate- 
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rials as possible. The Pentagon used combustible trim 
and acoustical paneling in electronic data processing 
rooms. Result: a $70 million fire. 

> Waterproof the ceiling. Horizontal openings in 
the fire-resistant compartment should have curbs. Any 
depressed areas in the compartment floor should have 
drains with back flow stops. 

Pm Electric cables that pass between machines 
should be protected against all physical damage. 

> If you set your machines on raised flooring, 
don’t use wood—use a nonflammable material. 

> An egg crate type ceiling should be rated as 
having a flame spread of less than 20. Avoid ceilings 
that make dust. 

> Wire all machines according to the latest version 
of the National Electrical Code. 

> Avoid electric junction boxes as far as possible. 

> Install fixed temperature or rate-of-temperature- 
rise fire detection equipment. 

> Ventilating systems should operate on separate 
circuits from those used for the business machines. The 
systems automatically should convert to 100-percent 
exhaust systems in case of fire, to get rid of smoke. 

Pm Store tapes that contain data in a fireproof vault 
outside the computer room. Install carbon dioxide 
systems in the vault, to avoid water damage. Put 
stored tapes in metal boxes, not flammable plastic con- 
tainers. 

> Duplicate hard-to-process and essential data. 
Store duplicates in separate places. 

The FIA recommends protecting the machines them- 
selves with carbon dioxide. The gas should mix with 
the air stream so as to bring it to a temperature that 
won't damage machines or tapes. @ @ 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCE QUARTERLY 
Graduate School of Business and Public Administration, 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 

(Quarterly. $7.50/yr.) 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 
Society for the Advancement of Management 
74 Fifth Ave. 
New York 6, N.Y. 
(Monthly. $5.00/yr.) 


ADULT LEADERSHIP 
Adult Education Assn. of the U.S. 
743 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
(Monthly. $5.00/yr.) 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC SECURITY 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 
1615 H St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
(Bi-monthly. $1.50/yr.) 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY 
Mezes Hall 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 
(Quarterly. $7.00/yr.) 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 
University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Ave. 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
(Bi-monthly, $6.06 /yr.) 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 
American Psychological Assn. 
1333-16th St., N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 

(Monthly. $7.00/yr.) 


ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT 
Professional Services Publ. Co. 
1001 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 

(Monthly. $10.00 /yr.) 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Management Magazines, Inc. 
22 West Putnam Ave. 
Greenwich, Conn. 

(Monthly. $5.00 /yr.) 


CANADIAN PERSONNEL & INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS JOURNAL 
Personnel Associations of Canada 
143 Yonge St. 
Toronto, Canada 
(Qtly. $3/yr. members, $4/yr. others) 


CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY 
American Psychological Assn. 
1333 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
(Monthly. $8.00 /yr.) 


COOPERATING PUBLISHERS 
periodicals 





DUN’S REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY 
Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 
99 Church St. 
New York, N.Y. 
(Monthly. $5.00/yr.) 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS BULLETIN 
National Foremen’s Institute, Inc. 
9 East 40th St. 
New York 16, N.Y. 
(4 times per month) 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS SERVICE 
Dartnell Corporation 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 
(Monthly. $60.00 /yr.) 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW 
Bureau of Employment Security 
Department of Labor 
Washington 25, D.C. 

(Monthly. $2.00 /yr.) 


FACTORY 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd St. 
New York 18, N.Y. 
(Monthly. $2.00 /yr.) 


FORTUNE 

Time, Inc. 

9 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York 20, N.Y. 
(Monthly. $12.50 /yr.) 


HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW 
Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
Soldiers Field 
Boston 63, Mass. 
(Bi-monthly. $6.00 /yr.) 


HARVARD BUSINESS SCHOOL BULLETIN 
Harvard Business School Assn. 
Soldiers Field Station 
Boston 63, Mass. 
(Quarterly. $3.00 /yr.) 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 
Hospital Management, Inc. 
105 West Adams St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 

(Monthly. $4.00 /yr.) 


INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS REVIEW 
N.Y. State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations at Cornell Univ. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
(Quarterly. $6.00 /yr.) 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE AND SURGERY 
Industrial Medicine Publishing Co. 
605 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Monthly. $6.00 /yr.) 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS NEWS 
Industrial Relations Newsletter, Inc. 
230 West 41st St. 
New York 36, N.Y. 

(Weekly. $48.00/yr.) 


INDUSTRIAL WELFARE 

Industrial Welfare Society, Inc. 

48 Bryanston Square 

London W. 1, England 
Bi-monthly. 18s/yr.) 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
International Labour Office 
Geneva, Switzerland 

(Monthly. $6.00/yr.) 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
TRAINING DIRECTORS 
Gordon Bliss, Executive Director 
2020 University Ave. 
Madison, Wisconsin 
(Monthly. $10.00/yr.) 


JOURNAL OF AMERICAN TRADE ASSOCIATION 
EXECUTIVES 
Associations Bldg. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
(Quarterly. $6.00 /yr.) 


JOURNAL OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
American Psychological Association, Inc. 
1333-16th St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 

(Bi-monthly. $6.00 /yr.) 


JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Ave. 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

(Quarterly. $6.00/yr.) 


JOURNAL OF COLLEGE PLACEMENT 
The College Placement Council, Inc. 
35 East Elizabeth Ave. 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
(Quarterly. $5.00/yr.) 


JOURNAL OF COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGY 
Ohio State University 
154 West 12th Ave. 
Columbus 10, Ohio 
(Quarterly. $6.00/yr.) 


JOURNAL OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
P.O. Box 662, Benj. Franklin Station 
Washington 4, D.C. 
(Quarterly. $6.00/yr.) 


JOURNAL OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
The Treasury 
Wellington, New Zealand 

(Semi-annual. $2.00/yr.) 


MANAGE MAGAZINE 
National Management Assn. 
321 West First St. 
Dayton 2, Ohio 

(Monthly. $3.00/yr.) 
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MANAGEMENT REVIEW 
American Management Assn. 
1515 Broadway, Times Square 
New York 36, New York 
(Monthly. $12.50/yr.) 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 
460 Park Ave. 
New York 22, N.Y. 
(Monthly.) 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 
Institute of Management Sciences 
Bus. Mgr., Alan Mann, SKF Industries 
Front St. & Erie Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Quarterly. $10.00/yr.) 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS REVIEW 
School of Business Administration 
The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
(Bi-monthly during academic year. gratis) 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington 25, D.C. 

(Monthly. $6.25 /yr.) 


MODERN MANAGEMENT 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 
1231 24th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
(Semi-monthly. Prices on request.) 


NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 
National Safety Council 
425 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, I!linois 
(Monthly. $7.50/yr. non-members.) 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 
1615 H Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
(Monthly. $18.00/3 yrs.) 


OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 
Industrial Publishing Corp. 

812 Huron Rd. 

Cleveland 15, Ohio 


OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
14 Welbeck St. 
London W.1, England 

(Quarterly. 30s/yr.) 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
Dartnell Corporation 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
(Monthly. $36.00 /yr.) 


OFFICE EXECUTIVE 
National Office Management Assn. 
1927 Old York Rd. 
Willow Grove, Pa. 
(Monthly. $5.00/yr.) 





























OFFICE MGT. AND AMERICAN BUSINESS 
Geyer-McAllister Publications 
212 Fifth Ave. 
New York 10, N.Y. 
(Monthly. $2.00/yr.) 


PERSONNEL 

American Management Assn. 

1515 Broadway, Times Square 

New York 36, New York 
(Bi-monthly. $10.00/yr.) 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
Society for Personnel Administration 
5506 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington 15, D.C. 

(Bi-monthly. $5.00/yr.) 


THE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR 
American Society for Personnel Administration 
725 Cherokee Drive 
Fort Collins, Colorado 

(Bi-monthly. $4.50/yr. non-members) 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 
Personnel Journal, Inc. 
100 Park Ave. 
Swarthmore, Penn. 
(Monthly and July-Aug. $6.00/yr.) 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND METHODS 
Shaw Publications, Ltd. 
Mercury House, 109 Waterloo Rd. 
London, SE1, England 
(Monthly. 30s./yr.) 


PERSONNEL PANORAMA 
Pacific Northwest Personnel Assn. 
8711 N.E. 4th Place 
Bellevue, Washington 
(Monthly, except June, July. $3.00 non-members.) 


PERSONNEL PRACTICE BULLETIN 
Century Building 
125 Swanston St. 
Melbourne C.1, Australia 
(Quarterly. 20/yr.) 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 

Personnel Research and Development Corp. 
11800 Shaker Blvd. 
Cleveland 20, Ohio 
(Quarterly. $8.00/yr.) 





PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 
American Psychological Assn., Inc. 
1333-16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 

(Bi-monthly. $20.00 /vol.) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Royal Inst. of Public Administration 
Haldane House, 76A New Cavendish St. 
London W.1, England 

(Quarterly. 25s./yr.) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION REVIEW 
American Society for Public Administration 
1313 East 60th St. 
Chicago 37, Illinois 

(Quarterly. $8.00/yr.) 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 
Public Personnel Assn. 
1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
(Quarterly. $6.50/yr.) 


SAFETY REVIEW 

Office of Industrial Relations 

U.S. Department of the Navy 

Washington 25, D.C. 
(Monthly. $1.25 /yr.) 


STATE GOVERNMENT 
Council of State Governments 
1313 East 60th St. 
Chicago, Illinois 

(Monthly. $5.00/yr.) 


SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 
American Management Assn. 
1515 Broadway, Times Square 
New York 36, N.Y. 
(Monthly. $6.50/yr. for AMA members, 
$7.50/yr. for non-members) 


VITAL SPEECHES 
City News Publishing Co. 
1 Wolf's Lane 
Pelham, N.Y. 
(Semi-monthly. $8.00/yr.) 





books - reports - special studies 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


1515 Broadway, Times Square 
New York 36, N.Y. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
55 Fifth Ave. 
New York 3, N.Y. 


AMER. COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY PRESS 
1901 F. Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 
35 West 32nd Street 
New York 1, N.Y. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway 
New York 7, N.Y. 


W. C. BROWN COMPANY 
915 Main St. 
Dubuque, lowa 


BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, INC. 
1231 24th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 


CHILTON COMPANY 
Chestnut and 56th Sts. 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th St. 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Morningside Heights 
New York 27, N.Y. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 
124 Roberts Place 
Ithaca, New York 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


THE FREE PRESS 


Glencoe, Illinois 


FUNK AND WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th Street 
New York 10, N.Y. 


GEYER MCALLISTER PUBLICATIONS 
212 Fifth Ave. 
New York 10, N.Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street 
New York 16, N.Y. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


44 Francis Ave. 
Cambridge 35, Mass. 


HERMITAGE HOUSE, INC. 
8 West 13th Street 
New York 11, N.Y. 





HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, INC. 
383 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N.Y. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
432 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N.Y. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
Bureau of Business Research 
School of Business 
Bloomington, Indiana 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY, INC. 
4747 Ft. Lowell Rd., Box 6056 
Tucson 6, Arizona 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUNSELORS 
1270 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 20, N.Y. 


RICHARD D. IRWIN, INC. 
1818 Ridge Rd. 
Homewood, Illinois 


JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 
Homewood 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 


JULIAN PRESS, INC. 
251 Fourth Ave. 
New York 11, N.Y. 


KINGS CROWN PRESS 
2960 Broadway 
New York 27, N.Y. 


LONGMANS GREEN & CO., INC. 
55 Fifth Ave. 
New York 3, N.Y. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave. 
New York 11, N.Y. 


MCGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42nd St. 
New York 36, N.Y. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 
2 East 48th St. 
New York 17, N.Y. 


NATIONAL FOREMEN’S INSTITUTE 
100 Garfield Ave. 
New London, Conn. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 
18 Washington Square 
New York 3, N.Y. 


W. W. NORTON & CO., INC. 
101 Fifth Ave. 
New York 3, N.Y. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

Bureau of Business Research 

College of Commerce & Administration 
Columbus 10, Ohio 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Bureau of Educational Res. 
Columbus 10, Ohio 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Ave. 
New York 11, N.Y. 








PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

Industrial Relations Section 

Department of Economics and Sociology 
Princeton, New Jersey 


PROF. ENGINEERS’ CONFERENCE 
BOARD FOR INDUSTRY, INC. 
1121 15th St., N.W. 

Washington 5, D.C. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
210 Madison Ave. 
New York 16, N.Y. 


RESEARCH PRESS, INC. 
137 N. Perry St. 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


RESEARCH INST. OF AMERICA 
589 Fifth Ave. 
New York 17, N.Y. 


RINEHART & COMPANY 
232 Madison Ave. 
New York 16, N.Y. 


THE RONALD PRESS CO. 
15 East 26th Street 
New York 10, N.Y. 


ROW, PETERSON & CO. 


Evanston, Illinois 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
5101 Madison Rd. 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio 


SOCIETY FOR ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
74 Fifth Ave. 
New York 11, N.Y. 


SOCIETY FOR PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
5506 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington 15, D.C. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Stanford, California 


TRICO SERVICE COMPANY 
1337 S. Garner St. 
State College, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA PRESS 
Drawer 2877 
University, Alabama 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Institute of Industrial Relations 
(Northern Division) 

Berkeley 4, California 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Institute of Industrial Relations 
(Southern Division) 

Los Angeles 24, California 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Ave. 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
809 S. Wright St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN PRESS 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Industrial Relations Center 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 


Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA PRESS 
1125 R Street 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Box 510 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 
Faculty Exchange 

University of Oklahoma 

Norman, Oklahoma 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNNSYLVANIA PRESS 
3434 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE PRESS 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
Bureau of Business Research 
College of Business Admin. 
Austin, Texas 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS 


Austin 12, Texas 


U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
Washington 25, D.C. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Washington 25, D.C. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., INC. 
250 Fourth Ave. 
New York 13, N.Y. 


WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Detroit 1, Michigan 


WHITESIDE, INC., PUBLISHERS 
425 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N.Y. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Conn. 
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